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Teachers* Guide for Aviation Education. Por Ose in 

Gtades. Two" Through .six. Comunicaticn Arts, Science, 

Social Studies, Health, Career Education. 
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229p,.;, Hot Available in paper copy due, 'tc. 
reproducibility probleis- 
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Resources; Health Conditions; ♦learning Activities; 
Occupational Inforaaticn; Social Studies; Space 
Sciences; leaching Guides; ♦Teaching Pfccedures 
♦Aviation 



' this teacher^s guide provides elementary teachers 
(grades 2r6) with suppleaentary lea ruing /activities centered around 
the subject of aviationv which aay be used to enricii their regular " 
programs^ The guide is divided into the following five subject areas: 
cofcaunication arts^ , science ^ social studies^ healthy and careers in 
javiation* The guides vary in length (froa eleven to forty-six pages) 
ahd Include the following^ suggested grade le.vels; resources and 
aat;eri^s; and correlate student per foraance objectives^ 
instrtf^iona^ proc^dure^^ student learning activitites^ and expected 
ontcwfes*. (EM) • ' - ) 



♦ He prod notions supplied by EDBS are the best that ca^n be oade. ♦ 

♦ • ' ^ froa the original dccaaen,t,« • «♦ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The'purpose 6£ this unique ,^guid^ is to provide an array of supplementary activities wi^lcn may.be used by teachers to enrich their 
regular programs* The activities are centered around the subject o£ aviation and are appropriate for. grades 2-6. Xhey are related 
to the cAirriculum areas of Communication Arts, Science and SocjLal Studies* In addition, special activities are directed towards ^ 
health and career awareness in the field of ^iation, ^^i:^!-^ , ♦ . . 

All of the activities are written as performance objectives and are related to various grade levels and aubject areas. However, those 
twho-use the oarterials, should feel fr^e Co adapf them to othe'r grade levels or to the individual abilities of students. ^ 

HOW TO VSE, THIS GUIDE • • ' 

Teachers will find this guide organized b/ subject areas and suggested gr|de levelt Th^ guide basically^ covers grades two through six. 
Teachers are encouraged to review th^ guide *s contents and to ^ake adaptions if they wish to grade ].evels other than those designated* 

Teachers will find it convenient to review and select* those areas most appropriate for .their grade levels* Haying made selections o£ 

the material most appropriate and desirable for their students, teachers will want to make special jnote of materials.^ neede4, for the ^ 

selected units* The guide identifies agencies. pr sources from which the materials can be ordered. Planning and requesting, in advance 
< of introducing, the unit, will insure that it is available when needed* \ ' 

• • ■■ . v . ■ ^ .\ - . 

This guide has been organized by: ^ Subject Area? * * « . , - ^ 



Grade Levels ' ^ 
Learner Objectives 
Teacher Objectives 
Learnipg,. Activities, and' 
Ex{)ected Outcoines* 



r 



These items have been found to b^ ^important. featured for good instructional planning* Teachers will «find these helpful guides to use as 
they develop instri^tional units' from the materials contained in this guide* 
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_ ' - - ' '\ ' . • ... COMMONICAXICm ARTS* 

A Trip To The Airports GA->300^120 . 

Eagiish-Spani«6 Text * ^ * . , . 

<^Dcpartaeat of Transpor^tion . .* 

Federal Aviation Adainistratloa ' ' , 

AGA-300 % , . ' . " . . 

800 Independence Avenue, S* W* ^ . 

. Washington, C. 20591 ^-''^--^ . 

An- Airport TrlpV GAr-300-94 • ' . 

Departiaent of^Trai^sportatlon * - ' 

Federal Aviation Administration 1 • , 

'aGA-300 * \ ' ' " > ' . ' • 

800 Independence Avenue, S. W,^ 

Washington, D» C* 20591 ____ 
Charts o.f airplane parts; use bulletin board or overhead projector 
"Soae Aviation gorkers" ditto masters, A Trip To> The Airport . ^ 

I>ea|rti^t of Transportation * 

Fedtral Aviation Administration 

AGA-300 , * , * ^ . ' - ' . ' , ' 

800 Independence. Avenue, S.* W. 
Washington, !). C, 20591,, 

Local airport; field trip,* ^onsttltant8< ' _ . . * ' . 



OBJECTIVES 



iNSTRUqriONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDEHT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students will participate 
l±TL oral discussion of the 
/ airport ^ answer laig witlh 
/cognitive and evaluative 

answers* . 

Students will w^ite'^a four 
.sentence pk^agraph de- ^ 
scribing how th^ felt 
. about the trip to the 
airport and a MMts^^ of 
thx;ee tubings they saw. 
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Introduce unit' by aslcingt 
Cognitive Question 



1, 
2, 



3* 




"Bow ma^y of you^*lwye been to an airport?" ; 
Record number of those who have and have not> 
"What djyj^ou^see at the airport?" 
Record infdrination on 'chalkboard. 
"Who did ypu see, at the-airportt" 
Aga^n," record responses* . ^ 



It is jnjggeste^ t\iat teachers Bay want tp file ^' 
theae^ materials in folders or bqxea coded 
accordingly, \^ 

The instructional objectives are developed 
for skills and iuformation learners need at 
the various grade levels. Materials selected' 
to laotivate l^mers Are aviation oriented* 
These selected materials* are matched to each 
objective* The teacher, will also find useful 
examples of questions to ask learners. 



Students will relate any airport 
experience' they may have had and 
orally^ escribe whar it looks like 
-land the two jftost, interesting 
experiences they had* 

These experiences can co^ie from a 
small, local airport to a large 
metropolitan airport, . * 



— T- : ac- 

Overview of various student 
experiences* 

Awareness of aVr|>orts and 
their functions.. 

Opportunities to practice 
speaking skills* 



OBJECTIVES 



KTUDEHX -ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



These^ques/ions ^re' especially designed to elicit 

ive Lb \ 
the sfudellts. 



coQii^^e ^8 veil 08 evaXtiative answers £rom 



4. "If . we were to vi^it the airport, ^rtiat do. 
yon think ve edght see? 
' Again, record respoxises* 

Affective Questions 

1. '*Why^ do you think we have airports?" 
AgaiAf record responses* 
^ Z*\ "Are airports different or are they 
, ' used f^r different things? T^hat or 
how?". * . ' 

Again, record responses. • . 



Introduce students to the booklet, A Trip Ta 
The Airports Point out different language 
prilited in the book; explain why this is 
iiaportant* ^ 

Depending on the class* ability, have 
students listen as the story is read. Read 
the story orally in gro^f s or read it 
individually. \ ' 



N 



r 



Awareness of different 
languages, and their 
isportance. 



Students are tp respond to teacher's 
questions with ansW^rs required. 

Teachers may request" that students 
identify where -they visited an air- 
port and if they were passengers* 

Sltaple factual answers are not^ 
acceptable for these questions. 
Students laust answer with thought- 
*ful ev-filuay.v^4Tepliea. 

Students apply listening skills if 
teacher reads^'the story. 

Students take turns reading parts of 
the story, if they ^are assigned to 
reading groups. 

* 

Students should ask questions of the 
teacher as they^ come upon "words and/ 
or story parts. — * 



Awareness of what an airplane 
is like* Evaluation of 
liatenixig^skills. / , 
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• OUyCOHES 



iiMt . letter- of e^clt 



^»:PoIlowiflg the^^tqxf^^ .review tie story*3; 
yoQabUlary . , * The^ teajier shctuld review 
iff; voceBuiar^ words from , 

it-iWt axna jBwst appw^ the , . . 

performaace. Jeyejl -of the il^ ^ 
itef «:ence.? ; A Trip To Airport: . * 



lairpotfcvr- ; . - 

termixial: - : \ 
-passeiigers" 

porters ' ^ ' 
*vteag^ge^ : ^ 
; airlliie/Vorke^a \ ^ 
r 'oheer9ai±oS deck. ' 
^ : Inaurance ' - . : \ 

taxi , ^ : ' 
" taxivay; / / 

JiangkrB; - • ^ - 
: x&echaniea * ' - ^ 
' finstruoents . . y * 

qargo * . 

^ilot- 

fuselage - " 

landing gear. % 

rudder / ; ]' ^ - . - ! 

' elevator. ' - . 
T .cbiitrai - I- - - - - . 

. ailerons : ^ 

ptopell%X* * ^ / 

V jgts:,.j''^^; ;^ ; \ 

* seatbfit ' ' 
/ stewardess > "r- 
; % steward J _ * 

.co^t^ilptt, 
flight iMg|neelf .>: 

vea^faeV maps . - ^ 
*fHght /plans> : 
,/,f light diipatchfer 
v«oiit jbi tower-\ J = . 
'runwSy-- - *V^/^/ : -i^r^ 
clear • . 
take-off -r ' \ r 
air traffic;; ; ^ v 
cibntroller / 
. radai^i , ^ 
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r^^age 1 
-page 2^ 
^>ag6 2 
; ^age 3' : . 
./page 3 ^ 

-|)age^4\ 
; ;page 5 r. 
:^^age ,5. 
, page 6 

V^g& € 

.page 7 . ^^ 
^ page^ ^ , * ' 
:/pages;^-20 

page 10 
: pageL 11 I 

page: 11. " 

page 14 
page -14 / - 
-^page7i4 ' V 
page 14 
page 15- * . 

„ V§ &? V^ \ - - 
page '18"^^, 
page 19 ' 
:page.l9 / 

^ page- 20 '' ^ 
ipag^ 20: • . 

- pa jje '22 ^ 

. page^-22> • - 

::Vp4ge*:'22: . / 
- Jpages ;^-t25 

1 l>age 23 ; 
page 23 ?: 

2 'p^age 23 ' -^ 
\piage^24 " • ' 

^ :page 24. ^' 



i>y alphabet^^ 



^ Studwita wiii arrange wofds in t List by alphabetical 
^phabetical order either individually order 
or by groups* Students .©ay record " ^ 

words iJ5 a dictionary .notebook with ?racti<ie of ordering 
' psLges containing- letters of the * -skills s^quaac4ng 
I, I f'^aij^bet. . . . , ' 

. Students Wy selWt words* fdr 

writing a- story -abbut^ the aitpbrt* 

jStudents to , 
the word 
ip. itf ihe airport 
bf ^adxit^ in their 



illustrations of 
selected words from 
the list* ' 




Tedichers may assign art ac^tivities 
f yom thfe wotd list ot- ask student^ 
ilitts^ate'soiae of the- wot A* ^ 



? - 



The^teacher can develop -a^ word ^rilV 
gise^om this vocabulary by copying 
It onto fla8hcards*.*?i^8h words to 
students asking, tftea to spell |:he»^- 
or .define thea^ - . 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIOilAI. PROCEDURES 



Students will record ' 
vocabulary list itt^lpha^ 
betical dictionary and 
copy definitiona provided 
by teacher. 



2 

Students working in Qoall 
Jgroups vllX develop stories 

about pHots,: flight^*" / ; 

attendants, aechanics and ; 

air triiffiS controllers^ 
. (teachers are to record 
the storiea,). 



Students 'wHl role play 
the take-off , flight and 
landing of an airliner*, 
.playing the^ parts of l>ilot, 
co-pilot, air. traffic 
controller, flight $tten«* 
dant or passenger^ 



Have students ziecbr||J vocabulary list in 
dictionaries; provide them with either - - * 
not ebooka^pr paper stapled. together* Have 
students' label each page with a letter 
the alphabet* Check to make sure students 
are .recording' words on correct pages; some 
teachers have found peer-to-pfeer checking 
a good technique , ' - , 

Using chart pzt^er, have students write group 
Vtories. Work wittb-small groups and record 
the story for the students^ Story subjects 
are: 

pilots ' \ 

flight attendants 
mechanics * - 
fligl^t controllers 

Teachers monitor students. to make sure 
they are using basic procedures for simulated 
flight by students playing the ^arts ol pjllot 
co-pilot, air traffic controller and 
flight attendant. If 



Students ^11 write single 
^entc^ce stbriei using « 
correct capitalization, 
punctuation^ spelling and , 
sentettce structure, abput ^ 
airport story or visit. 



the teacher will review details of the 
airport visit and vocabulary fpr this 
objective. Students should be encouraged 

' to use tljeir dictionaries* Encourage 
'capable students to write. longer 'stories • 

^Successful completion of this objective 
will ready Students for the lessons' 

^l^ogram obiective. 



STUDENt ACtlVItlES 



OUTCOMES 



Students may also draw cards and 
provide def initions^ or draw numbers 
of cards and write a story using 
wrds on drawn cards. 



Development of vocab- 
ulary dictionary. 

•Each student will write 
a paragraph using one, 
of the vocabulary words. 



Students will create airport story 
by dictating to the teacher; the 
teacher wlll*record story on <chart 
paper. Students will illustrate 
thart stor^ and post it on the 
bulletin '►board. * ^ ** . 



Dictating story to 
te^i^her*. - ^ 

Illustrations to go 
wi^h chart story. 



Students using chart, ^^storie^ or the 
booklet, A tri^ to The Airport , will 
meet ln*^amall groups and. select one 
of the five #parts tp play.^ rfey win 
practice and then present simulation 
to the class. Classmates will ques- ^ 
tion or discuss their presentation 
follow;lng the program. 

Students^ individually ,^iir^ite 
single sentence stories; they should 
use their student dictionaries^ 

aPse finishing first may want to 
lustrate' their stoHes or find 
pictures, from magazines to cut out . 
and match to their stories. 'v^),> , 



Development 'Of presenta- 
tion to be given to class. 



Evaltiatioa of each 
presentation* 



Completiqn of single 
sentence stories using 
the airport theme^ahd 
vocabulary word^. 



BESOURCES AHD MATERIALS 

* ^ - ^ 

CoaBercial Airlines and Airports ^ GA-300-lll ^ 
Dcpartaent of Transportation 
Federal Aviation Adftlnlgtratioo - ' * 
^r300 

800 Independexice Avenue^ S* W. 

Washington^ C. 20591 *% 
PAAFlli^ Catalog , 

Pepartaent o£ Transportation ^ ^ 
>eder.al_ Aviation Adainlstrationr 
. 800 Independence Avenue y.S*^ W* ^ . 
.Washington^ D« C» 20591 . ^ 



GRApB THREE 
CdkKDNICATIOH ARTS 



, Cooke/ David C. , Behind The Scenea At An Alriptort 

Jacobs, I^u, Airpbrts PSA ^ \ 
. §liay, Arthur ," lfhat HappeJs When Yon Travel By Plaite 



■ ^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



IKSTHUCTI,OHAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACnVITIBS 



OUTCQHES 



Students MttX describe the 
five basic types of airports 
for transportation in-* the 
United States. 



■a 



Introduce students to the terms: 
aiTrport 

* ' 'airplanes / . ^ 

/flights - ^ 

- . transportation ^ 

Seek explanations or definition^ jot these 
compound words^ 

air the eatth^s iiamediate atmosphere ' ^ 
port - p. seafaring term»,;a place where 
^ ships dock or tie up. . 

airport - a place where crafts that 
fly through the air land* 

Introduce students to the words: 

landing strip * ' 

. coiamercial * ' - ^ . 

private ^ - . 
' helicopter - " 

« miJ|.itary - " 

In five areas of the chalkboard, use the 
4 words for a ^heading* Ask: "How are ali 
' 9^ these airports the same?'' List likedesses^ 
'\such as place for airplanes to land. ' Ask 

students to |hen identify how each airport', 

is different* ^* , 



Students will organize an air. transport 
dictionary; dictionary shoiild be in ^ 
thfee-ring. binders to permit coll«ctiop 
-^o^oictutes that jheip clarify; terms to ^ 
'he q|corded^ * \ «-v 

Students, are to i^i^ti^y other compound 
words affiliated with air transportation^ 



/ 



aircraft^ ^ 
runways 
flight line 

Students are to coi;Lec,t or draw pictures 
that Vest describe the Jivextypcs ot 
airports.. ^ 

Students will record irards' in their^ 
dictionaries. 



Student^^will copy lists from, chalkboard 
that tell how airports are the same and^ 
different. ^ • ^ ' 

Studetits will write short stories about 
airports I encourage ^creativity. 



Students will^be skilled 
in writing letters using* 
simple busln/BSs form to 
request information and 
will apply correct ^ 
capitalization, ^.spelling 
graomar and punctuation* 



Students will be skilled 
in making a business ' 
telephone call as part 
of .a grOup or 
indiridua-^ly* ' 

Identification of com** 
pound words. 

Recording words in a 
student aviation 
dictionary* 



.Compare and contrast 
airports or discuss 
similarit;ie8 and 
differencles. 



ERLC 
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^)BJBCtIVBS 



INSmCnOKAL PROCEDUBBS 



STDDEHX ACTiVIXIES 



(HrrCOHBS 



Students will: Be able to 
Identify a alnisua of 10 
tilings coiaaonly found at 
a coaaerclal airpott. * 



\ .18 



Develop chart and f lashcards with .^^ese 
-vocabulary vprdsj ' 

iaaiu teradnal* . ' 

ticlcet and inf onaatiox^ co\mter 
'concourse - ' • 
security, s^tlon^^' . 
ramps ' ^ 

boarding lounges - % ? 

service areas ' 
'gates . N 

management office 
baggage claim 



rtmvaya 
approach . 
fiangars 
parking lots 



T 



If possible; the teacher should plan a^ 
field trip to a coBoerclal al,rport» Be- - ' ' 
fore the tri^^ratudenta should be prepared 
to ask questions # " Some « teachers assign 
quest ions. to every Student j the students 
are responsible for securijig ansvers and ^ 
reporting back^to class. le Is a good Idea^ 
to secure questions for inf ofmatlonj f rom . * - 
the'class; find* qut_ what they want to " ^; 
imow and list, questions on chart paper « - ^ 
You win want £o .refer to these questlxii^:, 
when you tetum from the airport. Hake ' ' 
arrangements well ahead ,of time, secure 
safety rules and prepare' your students, to 
observe them; make, sufe someone will be 
available to anw^ class* questions; ' ^ ' 
send quef ti'ons ahead to person Responsible 
for answetlpg them^ - ^ 

'#repare' elass In teclmlques for writing a 
buaines's letter. The teacher may want to 
compare a composite letter or ^ve each ' ' 

• child write IndlTldual letters. ' tetter's ' ' 
may contain request to ^It, date, time 
and question or . questions students want to ask. 



Students wHl arrange f lashcards in 
alphabetical order, play spiling 
games, «play deflzflt^on g^s» di%w 
f i^e cards and write a story usinj^ ^ -~ 
airport terms.^ ^ \ . ' v 

Students will draw ^^t th^ tHlnk an 
a^Lrport looks llk«^ including as many 
of the Items from the teacher^s list 
as^^poaslble.^ ^ 

^Students Ini^y^tially wHl assume 
responslbttlty for asking, questions 
and securing answers or Info'rmatldn. 



Each' student will write a Isusiness 
letter, . r ' ' . ^ 

with total class,^^ ' - 
In a small group, and 
Indl^uaUy.' ^ - " ' 

Students will t^ri^lnformatlon to 
the class; Each student vhl write 
a 6hank-you letter uslog basic 
business letter form* , - 



Vocabulary experience « 
with avlati^ tems. 



Freparatioh^f 
Individual questions 




Business letter writing 
form and content- 



Airport field trip 

. Speaking/reporting > * 
1 skills. 

Th4nk-you /letter * 
. writing' experience. 



OBJECTIVES 



IHSXRnCTXOHAL ^PKOCEDUHBS 



. STUDBHT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Following the field .trip, using the chart ' 
of questions^ have each child provide 
Infomation Secured at the airport, 

Use an tmansvered guecition as rationale 
^ for writing f ollov-up business letters 
seeking ustoovn answers. 4«etter^rtI9«Xd - 
be written, to the Federal tvi^&d^ 
Adain'istration Regional Office; list of 
^^dr esses can be- found in the' FAA Flla 
Catalog* . ' ' X . ^ ^ 




Teachers should 'have the class write 
thank-you letters. 
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Mrospace gersonality Series \ 
AaeXla Earhart * \ 

General Daniel "Cfiapple" Jaiaes, Jr, 

* Captain Eddie RickenbaCker 
i^ght Brothers 
Others 



6BADE FOUR 
CCMnJHICATIOH ARTS 



ATORESS: ' 

Center for Aerospace Education Development 
Civil Air Patrol, national Headquarters (ED) 
Kaxwell Air Force Base, Alabaisa 36X12^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



IKSTR0C71OHAI, PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Stod^ts will devpoop a 
Bisp^e writing iritline 
about one aerospace 
hero/heroine of their 
choice^ 



22 
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' Introduce out;JLlne by -cscplaining that it is 
a planned vjriting outline. Provide ^cample; 
"Let's vrite a story about ojarselves* Before 
-starting t ve should develop an outline." 

I. ^3&iqK)rtant Fact;s At^ut Yourself 



a* Your name 
b* Your age 

c*. One thing y^ou like to do' 



II. Your Own History. 



v a. Where you were bom * 
h* Date^oT^GrTirfh" 
c* Other places ydu have lived ' " 

III, Introduce Your FaaiXy ^ . 

.a< Give the naaes of ^our aother 
and father 
' b, TeH the names o^ any sisters 
or brothers 
c* Kencion . other relative^ olf pets 

The teacher say vant to introduae 
outlining by* writing only the aajor 
topics on the)>o^7^-Hand Have students , 
as a class* <(evelop § ,11st of other ^ 
things tinder each* 



Students will copy outline from the 
board. They will write ^ijaple 
sent^ces for each of the outline 
items. -^li . 

^CAKPLE: H^naxae Is J[ose Sanchez. 

)l^aiD nine years old. I 
like play games with 
Jay friends/ 
* 

Students, will develop simple sentences 

about their friends, pets or^ a toy 

or bicycle that they like* * ^ 

Each outline must be broken oyt to 
at least the two ,1 terns under ^ch 
major outlpae heading. 

Students using %erospace personality 
series packets will- develop a writing 
outline with at least three, major 
headings and^^t least two silbheadlngs 
under each. ' " * 



Students will be able 
to write a short story 
about aviation heros 
or heroines requiring 
composing skills in 
outlining 9 para- 
graphing, with topic 
sentences and 
appropriate supportive 
sentences . 



Outlining skills will 
be developed. 
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OBJECTIVES 



IHSTKUCTIOHAL PROCEDURES 



j_ 



Students vUI write 
topic senteoces for 
paragraphs » .each 
support^ by two 
basic supportive 
sentences. 



Example X \ * 

I> laportant Facte About }fyf el£ 



II. Your Own History * 



A. 

J- 
0* 



Provide students with packets about 
.aeraspace jiero/heroines*. Require that 
eaeh develop an outline like the previous 
one about an aerospace hera/heroine. 

Introduce students to^ tojiic sentences 
by writing exai^le^ on the chalkboard* 
Ask students what they wbuld like to 
'know about the subjj^t introduced by 
topic senteiicea. 

Exanples '"The roar ^ of the red air- 
-4 , plane's ttotor could be heard 
in thfe earfy laomin^^' 

'^"The shock t>f the parachute opening 
signaled he' was safe**' *^ 



What else vould you-^like to^ know, 
'about these sentences? 



Have students randoialy select paragraph '4 
topic sentences frpa their reading liooks* 
Ask students yhat they think nights be ^ 
added to support sentences after students 
read then* Require, after -discussion, 
students to xead the total paragraphs 
f ron which they selected topic^ paragraphs 



STUDKRT ACTIVITIBS 



OUTCCWES. 




Students, when provided with topic 
senteticesr will develop a completed 
pa];agraph by writing at least two , 
supportive sentences. 

Topic sentences: 

"She felt a little nervous about, her 

first solo flight .'*^ 
"The radio message" wam^ of a storm 

in the plane* 8 flight path*" 

Students will critique^ealih-others 
paragraphs ;^hey 'are to. note topic 
sentcn^ces and determine if support ' 
s&at'encfes^are ^bod* Students may 
use aerospace' personality series 
packets for this activity. , . 



Dey^opnent of. an 
. outline ' about^. . 
aerospace herbs/ 
heroite^^ c 

Topic sentence skills 



Critiquing experience 
is to identify topic 
sent^ces. 



, r — ^ . ^ _ - 
»Aeroapacfe Persmiallty Series • 

AiellA Earhart : - K ^ 

General, DanieSi "CtiippXe'^'JaiaBS, Jr. 
l^CSptaia EdSi^ Mckenlwkef ^ . ^ 

llright Bropliers '-*f ' 



COMHDHICAIXOH AHTS 



Center For Aerospace Bducation Development 
Civil: Air Patrol, Katiqtial Hjead<iuarters XED) 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 36U2 



INSXRUCT^OJIAI* PROCEDURES : 



. Student, activities 



OUTCOlffiS 



^dents using the AerospaX:e 
Personality Series wil^^ write' 
fiction stories abou£ ^be^ , 
experiences^vith these famous 
people* . 

- ' ^ - 
Students will identify one 

' of ^ three aerospace ' . 
persooaXi tie's and will 
write in five Complete ^ " ' 

/separate sentences about 
five factual personal 

^tema o£-thatipersoh« > 



if - 



Using materials 'from the* packets 
introduce uni^ 1>y dje^yeloping three 
individual displays oh the buUetln 
boards ^ ' , y 

Use the displays fpr, class discussion. 
Halce sure the class Recognizes that 
both men anS^women make up the displays 
as well as different races. . 

Prpvlde students with biography info|:ma- 
tion about each personalitj^. displayed* %, 
on the board. . . - 

Assign stu4|^tfi»'to small reading 
groups' for each personality* Reqpi'ie" 
that th4^ read as^ a group the vital 
information*-^ Ask them^to answer .such - 
(questions ^sj / I 



Students will seXecjt *a personality 
they' want to- know more ahout 



Students are tO- organiz^^ their 
groups by electing a: ' 



leader 
, reqorder 



reporter 
'tim^r 



Students will write 
fictional stories 
aboil t aerospace heros/ 
. hei^oines* 

Creative wrltdLng. 

Devel^^ent of 
displays 

Recognition qf equal*- 
ity-ln aerospace - 
personalities. , , 



Biographical 
collection of in- * 
formation* 

Forming and organiza- 
tion of small groups 
for discussion. ' 
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l.^ Vttl!«ii was the pcrsbtiallty bornt 

.2* Hbtf^old would ^chis person now? 

'3*^ Da you know anyone chat did? 

4# What: did this person^ s parents da? 

.5* IkWsowe of your parents do 'Similar wrk?: 

6. Did. this person's parents have an _ 

effect- on Ills lif c? - - 
7* How and where did this person learn 

to fly? ' 
8,^ What great eontrihution did this 
- person Bdke* to aviation? 



Beneath each bulletin board display 
provida-students with a biog^phy and 
reading task cards*. The teacher shotild 
be prepared to, discuss inf omation on 
the l^ask cards for: 

AMELIA EARHART 
. Task-Card Three 
Task Card Four 
Task Card Seven 
Task Card Bight . j 

^ GEHEBAL DANIEL JAteS« JR« 
Task Card Three* ^ 
Tiwk Card 7ive 
Task Card Six 
task Card Se^eh' 

H)DIE RICBCEHBACKBR 
Task Card F6ur 
Task Card Five 
Task' Card Hine ' , 
Task Card Sixteen 

WRIGHT BROTHERS 

(/jJAERS 



2.3 



1,11 



STUDBNX ACTIVITIES 
« 



OUTCOMES 



Students will answer alJ. questions 
in coisplete sentenQes hy'their 
groups* / ' ' 

Students will, prepare answers into 
a report for the class* Students - 
will be encoux^aged to add material 
' beyond the questions asked to build 
an interest, ^ " 



Each student will write a short 
Jbiograpt^ ^bout^ hia or herself , . 

Each student will write an individual 
hiqgraphy about one personality. 

Students will select one of the^ . 
following task^ cards an^coaplete . 
it as requined. 



Writlng^ a short 
biographical sketch 
of themselves, ^ 



A biographical y 
sketch of a selected 
air hero/heroine, * 



AMELIA EARHART 
'^ask Card Three 
Task Card^Four 
Task Card Seven 
Task Card mght 

GEHBRAL DAKIEL JAMES^ 
Taslc Card Three ^ 
task Card Five 
task Card SiXj ^ • 
Task Card^ Seven 

EDDIE &ICKENBACKER 
^ task Card Four 

task Card Five 
' Task Card Hine 

Task Card Sixteen 

Student ec&ichaent activity,', 
Studehts wi^ draw pictures 
of personalities » planes they 
flew and an important event 
in their lives,' 
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OBJECTIVES. 



.IHSTBUCTXOHAL PROCEDBflES 



' 0iscti8s vith students the seaning^of 
'fiction and historical, ifovcli, ' 

_ ' ^ . ' : 

49k students during oral discussions ' 

I* What VQuld^^ Vou have done on a 
raft'lx>st at sea for 24 days 
with lietlr food and water? 
(aickeiAacker) 

Zi How wottld 70U feel about being the 
first woflbui to fly around the 
woijld?*^' (Esrhart) 

3*- Describe ^howlyou aight feel to 
graduate nuaber one in your 
flight cTaSB? (Jaaas) ^ 

.Assign students to write a fictional 
• account about one of the three 
characters .s^udied^ 

t 




SXOUEHT ACTIVITIES 



omxms 



Each Student will write a short 
i^ve-sentence story Mentioning 
five factuaj. things about one of 
the three personalitils, studied. 



I 

4 



Writing of a flve^ 
sentence story, v 



Stud^ts will respond' orally to at 
least one of the questions during ^ 
class* <^ 

Each student will write a fictional 
account about beit^g or being with 
one of .these personalities* 



Speaking experiences 



Cr^tive writing 



CO»fiJNXCAXXOH AatS 



RESOURCES AND kAlSi^IALS 

Aerospace Personality Series 

'AseXla Earhart V ] 
Geoeral Daniel 'Xhappte" James* Jr* 
Captain Eddie Eickenbacker « « 
Wright' Brothers 



ADDRESS: ^ ' ' ' ' 

^Center* For Aerospace Education Develops^ent 
-Civil Air Patrol, National Headquarters (ED) 

Haacwell Air Force Mse; Alabama 36112 



COJBCTiWS 



AetlVXTlE^ 



Students » thyovgli tbe 

Agr»f^e F^g^Bglity 
Sgrie^. vill aoulrg 
bas^lc skills In oral 
and ^written 'activities 
that will Increase 
their sktUs iai 
spelling 

punctuation . . ^ 
capltallzatioa 
grsposar and 
coaposing > 



'bn^To4mc^ &tu4eBts to the^ f^llowiag: 

^nMfMghoitt tl|e history of o»r ceuatry 
>»e .have a list of ^rsonalitie^ that 
hav^ contributed to the advancement of 
our country. Some seventy years ago the 
first flight ih a Heavicr-than-'air 
siachlne was;ttade« Since that date, the 
thanks of persons who have contribute 
€t> the use of aviation as an important 
invehtio'n-ln Amerl^Jan history are long 
and interesting. . ' 

As a class, let us explore the ^f&eaning 
of these terms: 

, personalities 
inventors 
experimenters 

What *ls a personality? 

WhAt is a famous personality? 



,Befiaing various 
if artant tevss ^ 

add p4HFdStt9 



I 



• Students will write a brief 

H description of,.their own personality 

in terms of bictfijraphy. The description 

is po Include: 

place of birth 
-sp^ial likes 
special skills 

physical descrlptldti .tm^-^^ • 
y tt T p— s d ftttuTft. Y«le 



^OBJECTIVES 



XHSTRnCTKmAL PROCEDURES 



STtTOEHX ACXimiES 



Sttall grot^ 
discussions and 
selection of a. 
*^re interesting** 
pefsonallQr. 
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Inventor? Whet is in inroator? 
VPaaX. is an invoitiont 

Kske a list; of things that have 
be^ Invented. . 




Instr^t students in the use of 
/outlining to organize their 
' thougl^s for writing. 

> 

*A* Kaae of the invention 
B# Person who invited 
€• TAiV invention was sade 
D. What the invention has contributed 
to better, livit^ and the world. 

Experiaenterst These are persons \^ 
conduct experiments or tests to 
deteraine how veil soscthtog f uncfcicms 
under speciHc conditions. Aviation 
has a long list of w&xs^ p^sons who - 
have conducted fllgh^experisents# ^ 

Exaaplcs speed test _ 
aerobatics 
> ^ safe^ , ^ 

Ipng^distanctflf lights. 



Students win meet in aaall groups 
and select aost interesting per- 
sonality^ ^w^xt^xXm sttong those 
%nrtLttcn* 



One person «who har he^ selected will 
read' his or her p^sonality descrip- ^ 
tion to the class* 

Students will write a definition of 
an toyentor* Students will look for 
naaes. of persons who have sade foaotis 
inventions. 



.Kyagples. telephone 



.radiCL 



steas en^jae 

cotton glji 

airplan^ 



hot air ballooQ 



Students will be assigned to gaall 
groups to dec^e on at leasl^ three ^ 
things' that should be Rented; these 
eay be household goods, space machines, 
safety*factor8 for airplanea, etc* 

Students will conduct experiments * 

Exa^les: * • 

Dropp^g of an^egg fro^ a building ^thout^ 
daaaging#'the egg, ^ ' ^ 

Usiag hot a£? to fly a paper balloon. * 
Effects of wind' on control surfaces. 



1.14 



Predicting skiUs 



•» 

Conducting experi* 
aents to illustrate 
various aerospace 
conceits. 



OBJECTIVES * MSTMCnOHAL PJIPCEDURES , 



Mgh. altitude flights 
instruaentatioii flights 
cold veather Rights # 
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Introduce, students^ to the Aeroapace 
l^erionjlity Series. Select groups 
of students snd lisve them »ake a 
bulletin hoard 'display for ^ezch 
personality. IGavite students to 
becosie acquaints^ with each of 
^^onalities displayed^ on 
the bo^d<^ 

Introdtce students to the writing 
of biographies; 

««tory/of a person, , - 

,accimti account, "' 

ttantf^eyents . . 

«i9^'xtant dates 
♦acco8>plislaients 



. STUDEHTtACTIVIXIES - OUTCOMES 

* -. . * - ' 

Students are to cpapile detailed ^ Conducting experi- 

notea on their experiments.^ ^ 4&ents to illustrate 

^ * , ^ Various aerospace 

l^Yflwp le? concepts* 

^xperiaent: ; 

Bate: ' Time; 

Desecration of the Experiaent; 



Experisent Results : 



Experisenter: 



(student's naae) 



Students viH priseht experiaents 
to^t^ass* « Clils irill asl^ que^tions^ 
about each ea^eriaent reported* 

Students are 4:o l)ecoaA|cquainted with each 
personality on the bulletin boards £a^ 
student aust kiov at least three things 
isbout eacb personality. These iteas will 
be reported vhen questions ere directed 
to the students by the teacher. , . * - ' 



.-r ) 



Spe^ting 

Presenting' results 
of experiaent 8, 
orally* 



INSTRUCTIOItAL ?itOC£DUft£S 



STODEKT ACTIVITIBS 



OUTCOMES 



» * > 
•good Mfmllim^ 

•good MttteRce acrttcture, and 

«good acciiratft pwctuatioa 

« proper capit^iz»tloa 

•good grawar ^ 

Organize students into correcting 
teasts* £ach teas is to haye a 
single responsibility/ Teaas for: 
.* 

spelling 

sentence 

punctiiation 

capitalization 

grasRar 

Organize students into teaas for .each 
personality. These teasa vlll review 
biographiea written by students to 
check their accuracy ior detaiXfi 
regarding each personality. 



Students are to study each of the 
personalities and from merory write 
a biography about 6ne of . the 
personalities. Written reports are 
to be subsisted to the correcting 
teaa^ Biographies will be rewritten 
to correct any errors noted by the 
copr^tion teaas. 

Students will submit their written 
biographies to the personality teams. 
^Reports wl^l be checked for accuracy 
and returned to students for 
correction. Students will read 
biographies to the class. 



pcaceio* witk 
McHamlcs of 

fioglldH 



Writing experiences 
^^^sing biographies 
as topics » 
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' TEACHERS' GUIDE FOR" AVIATION EDUCATION 



SCIENCE 
Grades Two-Six 



DEPARIMENT OP TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
800 INDEPENDENCE AVENUE S.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 



GRADE TWO 
SKPENCE* 



Overhead projector ^ 

"The Main Parts, of an Airplane", Diagram of an airplane with unlabeled pacts 
^Department of transportation 'GA-20-29 

Federal Aviation Administration ^ , 

AGA-300 

,800 Independence Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20591 



OBJECTIVES 



Students will explain 
the working functions of 
an air-plane's basic seven 
parts wn^n p£^esehtred an 
unlabeled diagram of 
airplane. 




ERIC 



Corbett, Scott, What Makes a Plane Fly 
HcFarland, Kenton D. , Airplanes, How They Work 
Urquhart, David I., The Airplane and How It Works 
"America's Wings", ^Educator8' Guide to Free Films 
"How An Airplane Flies", Educators* Guide to Free Films 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 




Present an unlabeled diagram to students 
of an airplane. ^ 



Ask: (without reference to the diagram 




D 



Affective Questions 

1. "How do you control a bicycle?" 

2. "How do you control a wagon when you're 
pushed?" % 

3. "How does your mother/father control 
your car?" \ 

4. "How many directions can you go 6n a 
bicycle? Right? Left? Forward? , ' 
Backward? . ^ 

5. "How many controls do you have on your 
bicycle?" 

Review students' answers to these questions, 
then ask: ^ ' 

- . c 

1. "What do you know about airpJianes?" 

2. "How many directions, can it go? fhe 
same as your bicycle?" 

List the directions on the bcrard: 

down * 



forward 
Tight 



left 
up 



2*1' 



Students will demonstrate with hands 
turning directions of their bifcVcles 
or a car. ' . ' / ^ 

Students, using hands, will follow 
teacher through examples of an airplane 
turning and going up and -down. 



Ask students to compare with bicycle 
turning: one student playing the 
part of a bicycle; one an airplane. 



Students will copy parts named on the 
diagram furnished by the teacher. 
Peers and teachers will check for 
corrects labeling and spelling. 



Role playing by 
' students 




-J 

OBJECTIVES 



Ask: 



"H9W ^ this happen?" 

After students have had an oppoz^cunity to 
^ess or provide answers inrroduce^thea 
to the fc^loving vocabulary: 



rudde'r * 
-^levat^r— 
ailerons ' 
propeller 



Using dlagraa on the overhead projector, 
label each ^ai:t {-.as "each part Isi labeled 
write, its function on the J>oard* Require 
students ^to record these vorda^d 
definitions in thdir dictionarj^ for 
later use* 



'Hav^ class, in unison, repeat parts of 
diagram as you point.- Be' alert "lor incor- 
rect ^answers and non-participants. Encourage 
stiidents to use flashcards vd.th parts named / 
on then; t suggest punctuation, 'Spel4ing by \ ^ 
pointing to pat*!^. on unlabeled diagram. 

Hake sure students understand thkt the 
pilot controls tbe directionajfc parts of the 
airplane* ^ * *^ 



Students will orally 
identify the seven bdsic 
parts of an airplane when 
presented an unlabeled 
diagraai ' 

43^ 



Coi^lete introduction of students to the 
reoafning vocabulary^ words: , 

propeller , 
landing gear * 

wing ^ > 4 , ^ * * 

right wingiail,ero;a ^ , 
left wing- aileron 



/ 



ERIC 



, 2.2 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES' 



OUTCOMES 



Students will^^drav diagram from^ 
memory and label parts. 

Students will organize in small 
groups and label themselves^ with 
parts; when the word rudder is 
flashed, student labeled "rudder" 
will pronounce the word and say * 
something like, "I help the airplane 
turn''. 



Development of diagrams 
showing major parts of 
an airplane. 



The students could also Respond to 
statements such as '^X make the 
airplane go up and down". The 
response would be to flash the word 
elevator or the student labeled 
"elevator" could stands pronounce 
the word and spell it. ^ 



Evaluate students to 
determine knowledge 
of airplane control's. 



Students will place words in their 
dictionary, draw illustrations of 
each part or make a -total diagram 
of aircrayPt and its parts to be 
included in the dictionary.^ 



Addition of words to 
student dictionary. 
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. RESOURCES m> MATERIAtS 

^ ^Deaonst ration Aids for Aviation Education, GA-aCKSO 
Department of Transporl^atlon ' 
Federal Aviation Administration * * 
' . AGA-300 

-BOO Independence Avenue, S. Wr 
^ Vashlngton^ C* 20591 



^ GRADE THREE 
I SCIENCE 



"Hov An Mrplane Flies ", ditto masters 
Department of Transportation 
Federal Aviation Administration 
AGA-300 - < 

800 Independence Avenue,- S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20591 



"How Airplanes Fly", FAA Film Catalog 
Department of Transportation 
Federal Aviation Admlnlstrarloil ^ 
800 Independence Av^ue, S. W. 
Washington, D. C, 20591 ' - 
'Pilot's Handbook of Aeronautir&al JCnovledge_ 



Department of Transporta-tion 
Federal Aviation Admlnldtratlon 
800 Independence Avenue, S. 
Washington, D. 0. 20591 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 




STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students will conduct 
Simple experiments to 
demonstrate the theory 
of flight. 

Students will conduct 
simple experiisents'' 
to prove the propertied 
of air. 



Create 
asking 
think 



rest in the stu<ly of air by 
8 questions that require 
ess. 



1. "What do we use evety day, but never see?" 

2. . "What is all around us but we cadnot 

touch?" 

3. I "How do we know it is there?" 

4. "How do we use it?" 

5. "Dp you know some ways that we can prove 

ajiX Is something real and valuable to our 
lives?" 

Show pictures of wind bloving flags, trees; 
pictures of people leaning into wind. 



Lead students to arrive at these ^ 
answers: * 

Air, whi3^e invisible and can't be _ 
felt, is sll around us* ^ 

Have students demonstrate that air 
can be felt: 

Blow Sreath on hands, fan air with istif f 
piece of i^aper on a classmate.. 

Require students' to further check that; 
air exists by feeling wind when riding a 

* bicycle; when safe, ask for adillt's 
permission to hold hand outside of the 
car window to feel the air; have * 

, students construct a crude wind 
Indicator with a stick and piece of 
ribbon to determine wind direction or' 

f movement of the aft we cannot see. 



Introducti<;^ co the 
theory of flight. 



Experiments regarding 
the properties of air. 
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2.3 



^1 
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OBJECTIVES INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



m TAKES UP ROOM 

1. Equipment: 

Soda pop bottle 

Small funnel 

Soda straw * 

Modeling clay 

Cupful of water 

Seal 'the' funnel tightly into the neck 
of the bottle with modeling clay. Pour 
the cup of w3teer into the funnel quickly. 
The water stays in the funnel because the _ 
air in the bottle cannot get out* < 

Pass the straw through thg funnel into the 
bottle. Suck out a mouthful of alr^ Some 
of the water goes down into the bottle, 
taking the place of the air sucked out. 




2, Equipment 



1 

Hide-necked bottle*or jar with an 
air-tight lid 
Soda straw 
Modeling^ clay 
Small Balloon 
Thread ' 



O 2*4 



ERIC 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students will start a book of ' Students will know 

experiments. Students will follow that air takes up 

a format described by the teacher. space. 

5t^denes will dia^m experiments 
to be included in their bdb^. 

Students will develop glossary of 
important t«rms for their books. 

Students will collect pictures from 

magazines or other places that add * 
proof to experiments. ^ 

Students will look for air working - 
outside of school. They may see 
windmills, wind-waves, etc. These 
will be shared with class. 



V 



Students should be encouraged to 
conduct ^hese experiments (as 
-supplies are available) at home 
for their families or friends* 

In some cases, equipment may be 
loaned to a student by the school* 



1/ ' > ' 

OBJECTIVES IHSTRUCTIOHAL 7K0CEDURES 



Blow t^e balloon up Just enough to fit very 
loosely in the bottle. Tie a thread around 
the neck of the balloon so the air will not^ 
escape. Drop the balloon into the bottle^ 
Puncb^a hole in the lid and insert the straw; 
seal it with oodellng clay. Screw ^e lid 
on the bottle.^ Suck soiae of the air out of 
the bottle through the straw andjcli^p your 
finger 'over the top of the straw to^revent 
air froa rushing back into the ^bottle* The 
balloon gets larger because the air inside 
the balloon expands^ as the air pressure 
decreases in the bottle.' ^ 



\ 





3 . Equipment : < 



Water glass 
Cork ^ 
Large glass b6wl 
Facial* tissue 



Fill Che bowl about three-fourths full of 
Katett^ltop jthe cork on top of the water* . 
Invert the glass over the cork and push to the 
bottoa of the bowl. The cork goes to the 



bottoa of the bowl under the glass, 
the glass keeps the water out. 



Air in 



id 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES ' . OUTCOMES 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
= # — 



OUTCOhffiS 






Remove the glass and thfe cork* Stuff facial 
tissue into the bottom of the glass • Invert 
/the glas& and push ta the bottom of the bowl ♦ 
The tissue does not get wet* 

4, Equipment: 

2 water glasses . > 

Large dishpail or other container 
filled with water 

^r, like water, is fluid — you can pour it. 
Place one glass into the container so that it 
fills with water. Place a second glass into 
the water upside down so .th'at the air does - 
/not escape'. Carefully tilt the air-filled glass 
under the water-filled glasS. By doing this, 
you can pour the air up in bubbles. Each bubble 
is a little package of air made visible by being 
in the water. ^With a little practice you can 
keep pouring the air back and forth 'between the . 
glasses yithout losing any of it. 
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OBJEfcXXyBS 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES ^ ^ 



OUTCOMES 



0 * 




glass with * 
air In bottom 



pouring air 

up In / V } 

bubble^;. 




5* Collect .necessary ^materials and have 
students perform 

Experiment One * 
Experiment Two 
• ' Experiment Three ^ 
Experiment Four , ^ 



Each student will >Jfve 
the opportunl^^j^' 
conduct all ,fouf ^ , 
experiments) 



ERIC V 



2.7 



Si 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES, • 



Keep In iain<l the ability level ofyoio:8tudents. 
Teachers may«want to conduct experiments -as 
demonstrations; have students work in small 
groups con^Mctitig experitoent; ox allow students 
to experiment at learning stations individually. 
Prior to these experiments the teacher may want 
to instruct the class in* techniques keeping 
observation notes » students may keep a book of 
experiments and ;iotes of observations. — 

Example: Pi;pb^em: Proving Air Has Body 

Date Time 



Materials Needed: 



bottle 

funnel^ - 
straw ^ > 
modeling clay 
water 



Development of 
scientific notebook* 



Writing observation <^ 
notes. 



Students will demon- i 
strate through experiments 
that air has weight. 
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ERIC 



Observation Notes: (wh^t took 
place or happened?) 

1. I put funnel into top of bott3!e 
and stuck it with clay. 

2. I poured water in the funnel. 
3^. The water stayed' in the funpel; 

it- went down slowly, the teacher 
s^id my clay wasn't* tight enough. 



^ 4. I put the straw through the 

^ . water into the bottle and 
water went into the bottle 

The completion o^ these experiments should 
lead students to conclude that air ha^^ody. 

^- Using Demonstr^tibp Aids for . Aviation Educa tion 

either pertorm, have students perrorm, or ; 

experiment at learning station, the following 
experiments, (page 3) 



Experiment Seven 
Experiment Bight 
Experiment Nine 





Students will record observations of 
experiments for air weight. While 
students work in small groups » or at 
learning stations^ students are to 
report to the class their 
observations. 



Students wil2f know t^at 
air has weights 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDm ACTIVITIES - 

1 — 

/ 



OUTCOMES . 



AIR HAS WEIGHT 



Equlpisent^ 



Wooden dowel stock at tinker 
toy stick about a foot long 
String, 1 yard 
2 bdiloons exactly alike 





Blow up the ball&ons \a^the same size, and 
tie theisK^t their ne^s with a piece of* 
striTig* Tie one 'balloon^to each end of the 
« dowel stock. Attach another piece of string 
to the center of the dowel stock and suspend 
it from some convenient place. ' Balance 
the dowel' stock. Prick one balloon with a 
pin* As the air rushes out, the pricked \ 
ba>lXoon shoot^s up and the'h^avier, air*^f£lled 
6n& droj>s down*, f 



8. Equipment: 



Po^£ball or 
Good\cale 



4et]^all 



Squeeze "ail the air jJossible out of ' the ball; 
then weigh the* ball*. , BloW the ball up ' * 
again an^d weigh it. The inflated ball should 
weigh a few ounces' mor^*' 



\ 



QBJECnVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 
' -* — 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students wUI deiaon- 
strate through 
experiaentr that air 
has pressure* 
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9. Equipment f 
f 

Wooden upright 

Rod about 4 feet long 

Sand or gravel 

Deflated ball (basketball, 

volleyball, or soccerball) 
Bicycle pump 

y Nail the rod at the center to the upright. 

f Suspend deflated ball at one end and the 
pail ^ the othe>. Using the s|^ad, balance 
the two.^^nflat^ the ball, pumping as much 
air as the bait will take. Replace it. 

The ball pulls dovn and unbalances * the pail 
of sand, showing that air does have* weight ^ 

Reference: Demonstration Aids for Aviation 
Education ^ 

Have 'Students perform: 

^ ' Experiment, Ten 

Experii&ent Eleven 
Expeifiment Twelve 

Experiment Twenty-threea ^ ' 

10. Equipment : 



Water ^ass 
Fiece of thin 



X 



cardboard 




Students will record 
experiments in their 
notebooks* 



results of 
science 



Students will know that 
air has pres£(bre anc^ 
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2.10 



OBJBCt^PBS 



IHSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



TT 



STUDEKT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



T" 



Flll glassLto the top with water. Place - 
the cardboard oyer the glass Carefully 
turn the glass upside down, holding 
ca]:dboard tightly to the glass* Take 
your hand away from the cardboard. The 
cardboard stays in place against the glass. 
Tilt the glass oi« hold it sideways, and 
the cardboard, still reisains in place. 



S 



2* 




At A and B the upward and downward pressures 
balance » but at C the upward pressure of air 
is greater than the downward press^rQ of water 
and holds the cardboard in place. 
' 'J ' 
11. Equipment: « 

Soda straw or glass tube 

Put your finger over the top of a soda straw 
filled Vith <?ater. Lift or tilt it. , The 
water, will not run out because your finger cuts 
off the air pressure on top» but air still 
presses u^ against the water at the bottom of 
the straw. Take your finger away* anS the 
water runs out the straw. 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



12 » Equipment: 



Bottle or jar with a tight cap 
Soda straw 
Modeling clay 



Fill the jar up^to the cap with water. Punch 
a hole in the cap and insert, the soda straw. 
Seal tlghtlj^around^the straw with cl^. Put • 
the cap on tightly so tha^-na==aic-caa_gat^^t^g_* ( 
the bottle. Now try to suck the water out of 1: 
the bottle. No natter how hard you suck, the 
water will not flow through the straw. Release 
the cap on the bottle just enough to let in some 
air, and try to suck the water through the straw.. 
Now as you suck through the straw, the air 
pressure is lowered inside the straw. Air 
pressing on the surface of the water in the bottle 
pushes it up through the straw as you suck through 
it. - ' 




An 'elephant has a built-in straw, and he puts air 
. pressure to work every time he takes a drink. He 
puts his trunk in water and breathes in to draw 
Che air out of his trunk. As he does this the 
water fills his ttunk. 



13. Equipment I 

Car/i 
Cork 



Fan 

Thumb tack 



Soda straw 
Pan af> water 




s 
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. 2.12 



OBJECTIVES 



IKSTRUaiONAL PROCEDURES 



Make a toy sailboat out of a card» cork and 
a thumb tack. Put in the sink or in a pan 
of water. Blow on it. Blow on ic through a 
straw« Fan it with a^fan. 




card 



thumb tack 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



cork 



Students will explain 
the functions' of an 
airplane to make ic 
fly QSing basic 
vocabulary/ 



Introduce the tena wings. Using an 
unlabeled diagram of an airplane drawn 
on a wall chart , label only the wings. 



Students will draw simple diagram: 
lift 

gravity « o 

thrust 

drag 



ERLC 
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2.13 



■ 6G 



- GRADE FOUR 



4 



RESOURCES AND MATERIALS 

TeacfalnR Science Through Discovery 
Arthur Car In and Robert E. Sund 
Charles E* Merrill Booka^ Inc. 

. Columbus, Ohio 4. 

■ Xy 



SCIENCE 



"Operation Survival", 

"Packing and Maintenance of Parachutes" 



r 

i 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Stujiients will demonstrate 
through experiments that,' 
they understand the con- 
cept of a^r resistance 
and ways it can be Used. 

Students vill demonstrate 
that the 'Size and payloa^ 
of a parachute determine 
rate. ^ • . 




» introduce the concept of air r^lstance to 
students througW the ^following Actions: 

\ . ^ . 
1. Can we feel the air? • 

^ 'Ask students to swing their hands 
* rapidly from :iflght to left. 

2>sJJhat are some other way^ we can feel ^ 
the air? ' ' 

rlJhat l^appens when you ride y6ur bi<iycle? 
SJhat happens whenf you r\m? ^ 
^^ha^t liappens when you Jwld your hand 



o ut ■ ■ the-cflr -w ind w -when- t akl^ tg- g ' ' 
trip? * } 

3* Can-you see the air laove? 

^What are some way^ we can see the air: 

« .wind moving trees , 

^ ^ .wind blowing leaves across the ground, 
.flags being moved by the win4 

^ . ♦ 
Is wind air? ^ ^ 

t ^* 

4. How does the air help us?* 

f 

.necessary for living 



Stifdajts will perfopa experimen'^s 




r. 



ins^rate jways-air can be felt. 

.make flags wave 
,.klck MP dust during windy 

(.hold streamers of paper 

and run; note what happens 
' .tie cloth streamers ^ 
^ic^^cle artd note what 
^ happens 

»*^6erve flags, leaves failing 
^ 4 ' xrom trees , - . ' 

Students. Will collect *pictures of wind ^ 
action and/or working. ' ^ * 



Students will perform one or ^XLpi 
these experiments:* , ' ' 

make a simple windmill 
make a simple sailboi^t 



Students will review 
air and know that it ' 
mov^s and as it moves' 
causes reactions. 



Participate in a series 
of wind expe'riments. 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACrtVITIES 



OUT^MES 



What are some other wayst 

.windmills to pir^j^^tex ^ 
' *wlQd pushes .sallBPTts for recreation, 
* riding bicycles with the wind or ^Ir 

pushing us^ ^ 
•air helps fires burn that keep us warm 



Prepare the class to conduct parachute 
experiments. ^ , * 

Gather cloth for parathute canopies, 
string for {racachute risers, objects 
of equal weights for pay loads. Assign 
students in groups tof three to make 
par^achutes. The teacher will expe^ct' 
'Students to make these observations: 

.air fills the canopy ,^ 
..air slows The descent by filling the 



canopy^ 

^.air as ^nd makes the parachute ^rlft,' 
.bigger parachutes slow descent by 
holding- more air i 



place a jar over a burning candle and 

observe what happ^s 
loake a list of ^ things fire Is used to^ 

help manufacture 



Example : . 



Steel 



airplanes 
- jtractors 

bicycles 
' f ships « 

tools 



^Budents working In* groups wlli con- 
struct parachutes In the following 

. sl^es; each gxfoup should make a parachute 
of different sizes: 



12".x. 12" 

' 15" X 15" - ' * . „ 

18" 3c 18* ' 

•each group will provide for sections 
of string 15" In length. 



Students will throw parachutes In the air 

b s efve~ what happens' when eaSe 
amount of Weight Is tied to ^ach^p^rachute. 



Conduct class discussion on how parai:hutes 
use the air 'to help mankind 'do different 
things Important to our world* ' ^ 



Student^rill compile lists of ways ^ . Vocabulary .^tudy 
parachutes are used. ' " 

.military , , 

.cargo ' \ ' - - . ^ . , • ' 

.mall * 

•safety . . ^ • ' * ' 

'•brakes - ^ - . 

.weather study ' • 

♦rocket recovery • ^ 

Students -v^ill collect and /or draw 
pictures of parachutes u^ng the air# 
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2.15 




GRADE FIVE 



RESOURCES ANQ MATERIALS ' 

Teaching Science Through DlgcoverY 
Arthur Carln and Robert E. Sund ' 
Charles E. Merrill Books, lac, 

"Columbus y Ohio 



SCIENCE 



Zaffo, <George J, , TiTg Book of Airplanes 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVniES 



OUTCOMES 



* Fifth ^rade students will 
deskonscrate through 
science experiaents that 
they can identify how 
airplane control sur- • 
faces work. 



3^. 



Students should master the following* 
terminology^* 

controls ' ^ , — 

^^«^rol stick 
cdnttoT'Tfti^Zuan 
control cable 

elevator ' 
rudder 

rudder pedal 

ailerbn 

wing 

landing gear- 
rcr ija'~rab"; — 



Print these terras-on ft^shcards and have 
students X^m to spell thetn when they 
are flashed? alphabetize card deck; define 
the t^rra-wheir it ia flashed. 



Students will 'develop diagrams labeling* 

these parts on the diagram: 

%■ 

fuselage * 
landing geaf^ 

propeller . , 

ru<fder 

.elevatot , 
' aileron - ^ 
cockpit or caj)in » 
wings 

motor V • t 



Addition of aerospace 
words to dictignary 




Students will Refine what "'functions V 
• each of these parts perform while 
the airplane is flying; 



elevator 

ai^er^n , , i 

rudder 

Students will perform from the 
f<^llowing experiments a demonstration 
of the function of the rudder. ^ 



Definitions of functions 
of airplane parts 



Materials needed: 



bottle ^ * 
cork. stopper 
-tag hoard 

\ pin 
glue 

glass tube or straw 



Conduct ruddier experi- 
mentf ' ' ^ 
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OBJECTIVES IHSTRUCTIOKilL PROCEDURES 



Introduce students to the terms: 



^1 
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Tixr'^pin ^ r 

loop, inside 
loop, outside 
barrel rail 
dive * 
clltpb 
bank 
drift 

The teacher should taa^ an e)tpl oratory 
trip to the airport to identify experi- 
ences and resources that will' prove ^ 
valuable to &he student* ,^ * 

Following field tvip tp airport, hold a 
"debriefing" session^jath the students 
about what they learned* List details, 
on the board. * 



* STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
-ir^ 



OUTCCHffiS 



Tag board 
control niddef 



?in 




Blow in 
tube 



Glue 



Tag board ^ 
platform 



Students will adjust the control rudder 
and note in whieh direction the platform^, 
turns when air is blown through* the glass 
or plastic tube. 

Students will draw sequenced ''diagrams 
that illustrate these maneuvers: 

bank 
dive ^ 
clJ^b ^ 
lobp 

bsuprel roll ^ , ^ 

Illustrations must Include set of 
controls to pe^orm these functions. 

Students will prepare questions the^ want 
y>Tsk of airport guide* Each student will 
tak^pencil and paper to the airport to 
makeW report when returning, to the class* 
Students should .also be prepared to ask 
tor literature about airplanes -and other ^ 
matetials they may find of interest at , 
tb* airport, ^ * 



Students will draw 
diagrams of airplane 
maneuvers and give 
illustrations of 
'controls used. 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Provide cime for students to write reports 
.about t4ieir experience at the airport. 



Each student will prepare a written 
report about what she/he found out 
abput airplane controls during the 
airport -visit. Every student will 
be prepared to read his/her report 
to the class If called upon to do so.:* 

Students will work in ssiall groups 
to develop thank-you letters to 
persons at the airport who helped them. 



Development of reports 
-M^^port reading 



ERIC 
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6HADE SIX 



> RESOURCES AHD HATERIALS 

^ I 
FAA Film Catalog 
**The Ataosphere" 
**Weatber to Fly" 
"Air Hasses and Fronts" 
"The Cold Front" 
•The Wara Front" 
*"Tbundetstonas and Turbulence" 
Departctent of Transportation 
Federal Aviation Adiainistration 
800 Independence ^enue, S* W» 
Washington, C, 20591 ' * 



SCIENCE 



"Lifestyles of the Stars", (pennyfoldejr) 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad&inistration 
Washington, D* C. 

"Earth Resources Technology Satellite" 

"Hurricane Below" / 

"Tornado Below" 

"Pollutiott-3elow" - V 

"Earthquake Below"' 

"Flood 'Below" ' ' ' 

Film CataloR, _ 

National Aeronau*fcics and Space Administration 
* Washington, D. C. - 



Miniature Star Box Construction, 
Ames R^searcheCenter 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 
Mountain View, California 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEbURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students will explain 
how weather and astronomy 
are laportant to flight. 



Students will define a minimum of five 
basic weather terms. 

Check and assure yourself that students 
thoroughly understand the term weather* 
To do this assign students to work in 
small groups to develop a definition of 
Weather. Have student^ AQmEair<^efiJJlClfin§_. 
and select the most appropriate definition! 

Introduce students to these t^nnsr 

*^ typhoon 

hurricane , 
artic weather 
tropical weather 
cloud formation 
thunder heads 

wind condttipnd , 

temperature 

low pressure 

high pressure 

fog 

visibility 
limite^l ' ^ 

weather conditions 
-^^«iling^ 
fground level 
unlimited 



Learning about five 
basic weather terms 



Students will, work in small groups, ' 
defining the^ term weather* 

Follow up for students will be the 

lection^ of nit^tttn^ft ahau^ v Pa^hgr 



that will be selected for display 
on the bulletin board. 

Students wild alphabetize the word list. 

Students will seek definitions of each 
-thm and relate it to flight. 

Students will answer the question: 

"Why do pilots want to know the weather 
when flying?" . 

Students will make up weather reports 
and give Reports as if l^ey were 
reporting weather conditions. 

Students will answer these questlitsns: 

"What happens tq a flight schedule when 
head. winds increase? When tall winds 
decrease? Increase? ' 



Knowing weather is 
Important to air travel 
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OiUECTlV^S 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



Call the_local weather stat'ion and alert 
them to student calls. Check on the 
kinds of questions students should ask. 

Include: « / 

.proposed flight time 
.proposed- destination 
•proposed route ^ 

Make up a flight from your school to a 
destination approximately 500 miles from 
your school. ^ 

Students should understand that weather 
conditions can affect flight plans. 

Example: 

.increase flight time 

• decrease flight -time 
.cancel flights 

* increase fuel needs 
.cancel landings 

- .^alter- fUghr plang 



Students will define a maximum of five 
" — astronomy terms and relate each to 
navigation purpos6s^for flight,^ 

Introduce students to these astronomy 
'vocabulary terms: 

constellations 

big dipper 

little, dipper 

North Star 

Milky Way 

moon 

Sun 

stars 

planets 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students working in small groups will 
organize questions about weather^ 
One student will be selected from the 
group to "call the local weather station 
to get current weather Report. Each 
group will be scheduled to make one 
call during the week. ^ 

Example: Monday - Group One Development of weather 

Tuesday - Group Two reports 
Wednesday - Group Three 
Thursday - Group Four ^ 
Friday - Group Five, 

At the conclusion of each, ^tudents ^ ^ 

making calls will report weather to 

the class. • " 

Students will write simulated flight 
plans for a proposed five hundred 
mile flight. . 

*take-off has limited ground 

visibility of one mile - ' • 

h«Ad--win4s--ofI^0--km>ta--w4?ll-be~^' 



encounterefd 

.heavy thunder storms block the direct » 
route to destination 

Students will define the term astronomy Awareness information 

using dictionaries and" encyclopedias. ^ on astronomy 



Students will write and draw appro- Addition of words to 

priate piqtutes that describe and * aerospace dictionary 

define: 

plapets 

stars • ^ 

moon ^^9r ' ^ 

sun * ^ 

constellations , ^ ' | 

North Star ^ \ ' 

big dipper ^ ^ ^ \ 

little dipper „ • \ • 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRt)CEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



As students becom^ familiar with these 
terms inttoducfe the word navigation . * 

I'ollowing understanding of navigation 
present how the heavens have helped < 
ttt^ world *s people 'to navigate with . 
special instruments. ^ 



Students will write definitions of 
navigation and giVe example for the 
efiniblon. 



ing shoe boxes and flashlights, 
students* will make projection^of 
various astronomy, formati^i^s on the 
classroom ceiling. 



OUTCOMES 



Example: 



C shaft 



4 



1^ 



BIG DIAPER 




in holes 
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^ Students* should understand that 
navigation by heavenly bodies is 
an ancient science and while stilly 
^|iisedy instruments and radio have 
pl'^ed^theiQj^ ' ^ * 




Students will learn how to locate 
the North Star using the Big Dipper *s 
outej: bowl lip. 



^ North Star^' 



AslUstudentj^ to find tl)e North Star 
dt home^ ^at night and draw their own 
^ -diagram. 



AbULity to find 
North "Star 
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TEACHERS' GyiDE FOR AVIATICW EfiUCATIQN 



4 

SOCIAL STUDIES ^. 
Grades Two-Six 



f 



* DEPiflijBfENT OF TRANSPORTATIdN 
FEDE^^-AVIATKHJ ADMINISTRATION 

800 -INDEPENDENCE AVENUE S.W. 

• » WASHINGTON, D.Ctf 20591 ' 

• „ " : ^ . 



I ERIC 



t < 



4. J 



-1 



REsoifecE$ mt materAls 



GRADE IW6 
SCX^I^* STUDIES 



> * - • 

ClassrooQ map 'or airtaap ^ * ' ' , • . 

Overhead projector and transparency of classroom, schoQl and playground map 

School and playground map < ' ^ 

»^e Compass Rosfe Game", GA- 20-50 ^ * * * 

"Some Avlatjlon Worlcers", ditto masters ' I 

I)epartment df Ticansportation . < 

Fedcial Aviation Ado4ni8tration, AGA-3Q0 ' 

800 Independence Av^enue, S • X* ^ ' ' • . r 

^^ashington; D. •2059^>^ .J . . ' ' 

. ' ' » . * ' / 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTI(»iAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



oOtccmes 



Students will exp-lain.the 
purpose of a map, L follow 
directions on a simple 
school map;^ provi(^& rationale' 
for taking maps to sca^e; 
readU simple Je^ends and * * 
directions* " • *»- ' 



Introduce students to map unit by displaying 
simple map of the classroom^ use an x)verhead 



Students will, in their 
own words, explain the 
basis ^f or a' isap; give 
.at lea^t one^ example * 

When gli^ii- i imj) 1 e 
dlt'ections, students - 
will find their i^y on 
a si^le ^cHool and 
playgiround map.- ^ ^ . 



projection or wall map, 

*Your map ^Hould Include: ' . * 

difecti^s: north, south, east,* west ^ 
room doors and windows \ , 

teacher and student *de sits ^ * ^ ' 
tables don't be overly detailed 

- • ** * 

Ask students tf tl^ay recognize the diagr^am; 

ask: " * , ' ^ 

.% " • * *. ■ 

••What is this?" "Could it be useful?" 
"Useful to whom?" **Why?" 

,^ Ask studedt^s to namfe other diagrams wiJth 
' which they may be familiar, such a» i 
mod&l cars, airplanes,, dre^s patterxis* 

Start by giving S'tudents only simple direct v 
•ute directions. ^ ^» 



^___ExAtq»ie: Jrom^our' desk, go tcT the pelicil 
' -j/ sharpener^ turn right and go to^ - 
J' teacher's desk. Have ^tudents^ 
; ^ tyrace the route cm their • 

* * ^ ^ • maps, then have^ene student follow' 
the ro«te . given while others'. observe. 



3.1 



All Students -are reqt^ired J^o participate* 
'Students-tnay brin^ samples of diagrams 

and maps* Thqse who do s^ouH e^lain 
.the purpose*!^ the (iiagram or map* 




S'^dents working in groups vill devifle 
answer to, "Why do we h«ve maps?" 

Students will make up simple directions . 
for their peers to follow*' fxfeii^can be 
\L group or Individual exe^pise^* 



Kap . reading, ' map 
making* 



Student will know the 
usefulness of oaps.;^ 



* « 



s 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES' 



Make directions increasingly tnore difficult; 
never out-pace the-ability of your students. 
Hake sure they firmly understand what tliey 
are to do. * * > 



Students v^ill read simple 
legends on c&ap ^nd be able 
to' iqcate itecns legend 
represents when g£ven a '* 
^c^ool and playground map 
containing legends. 



Studdnts^vill^raw simple 
maps of their 'homerooms 
using simple legends and 
putting directions o\ map* 



o^ 1 



Introduce simple legends to students: 

•shaded areas .for grass 
'.house gr. buildings 
.road or paths 

.bicycle rack ' ' ' - 

* playing *fields 

Awater a|^ea ' % 

' •. ■ .. ,. ^ 

The teacher should make agRnany - legends 
as can 'be managed by tfye learning level 
of tl^e class* " \ • 

Put legends on flashcards and have students 
name- them as they ^re flashed*^ 



Post directions on the walls of classroom; 
north, south, eaat^west. Review earlier 
introduction \>£/dlrect ion s^ Hav^ all 
students stand; as. you give directions, have 
them fac^ In that direction*' Some directions, 
can Include such^ings as^tdrn^o the^ 
^"^idl^ect ion wh ich \ the sun ^r is es ^^e t s , or 
if you Kave ^r.eyai]kngs*wit(ds, ask th^m to 
face that direc-tioni" 

Assign studerfts to dtaw maps of their 
homerooms. Mord scc^plished^students * 
could be required ,to\draw all rooms or 
their yard. ^courageS^tudents to label 
dir^tions and ulse legends. . 

.^^ulminate this activity Cy^asfelug students 

why maps are smaller than tr\e''real thing 
^ they 8how« ^ ' 



At 
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Students will bring and share examples 
of map legends. 

%^ . * 
"^Have students create ^4ri imaginary map; 
have them place^ secret hiding places, 
dangerous areas, safe areas, sad areas, 
happy are&s. Kequir6 th^t they 'tise , 
legends to, not^ these areas. 



Learning the use and 
being able to read 
legends on a map« 



f 



Learning the cardinal 
p^oints of nosth, south, 
east, west and why tbe^ 
ar^ used. 



: 9 . f 

Students will draw maps and share them 
with the class. 

^ \ ' 

Students will' again create imaginary^ 
maps, ^his time require rivers^ lakes,* 
mountains and oceans. Have students 



tell a story of how their ma] 
used. 



•I 



could be 
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OBJECTIVES 



IKSTRUCTIOIAL PROCEDURES 



Stu4^nts will be able 
to des^riba* the ^sks 
required people who 
work as pallets; flight 
attendants, air traffic 
coa^olXers^ ticket 
salespeople ) mechanics ^ 
and baggage handlers • 



Start discussion of this objective, by 
what is oeant by th^ term 'Vork^'and 
**pay" or "reward". 

.Follow with: 

^ - . • ,v ^ 

Affective -Questions 
. 1. '"Why do people work?** 

2, "How does work help us?" 

3, "How 4a workers* help us?" 

4, "Why don't people all 
work at' the same, jobs? "^ * 

, \ 

Place workers on the *board, ^ ^ 



Pilot A What does the pilot do? 
miy is Che pilot's work 
# \ important? 

Wh^t things do you think 
the pilot should know? 

Flight Attendant - similar 
V ^ questions to those above 
t* for following workers. 

Air Traffic Controller -.j 

^Ticket Salesperson ^ 



Mechanic 



Baggage Handler < 

Provide students with dittos of ' 
workers from packet "Some Aviation 
Workers", Use information from 
this packet cov^r to provide students 
with* Jnforosation and answer thel# 
questions, /€iSv^ toateivials are not 
readable ft^ students at this grade 
level. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES . OUTCOMES 



_Y Awareness of variety ' 

of airport occupations 



I 



> 



Students ^.^aXi^scribe work their parents Students will, orally, 

perform; thej^shbuld try to compare it to describe jobs of' 

workers in this objectives ^ ftthre.e airpoft employees. 

.skills «needed . * t . . , , , ' ^ 

• services pr^vified . ^ ' *i ^ ^ 

.working people or the public ' * . * ^* 



Students may collect pictures of workers. 

Studentswill' describe to class why*servicei 
ovided by various, wQrkeVs ^re important. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRCX^EDURES 



- STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students are to draw pilot, flight 
attendant, air traffic controller, ^ 
tlckc^t salesperscm^ oechanic, 
baggage handler doing their jobs/ 
Encourage, them tQ srbow the various 1 
things each ^oea* 

Example: Pilot - checks airplane's 
safety 
«. flys,^the airplane 
talks on the airplane 
^ radio , 
FligHt AttendW - explains 
safe procedures to 
passengers 

hdlps with seating - 
takes tickets 
% cares fpr passengers' needs 



^GRADE THREE 



RESOORCES AND MATERIALS 



'SOCIAL STUDIES 



An-Atrport Trip, AGA'300-94 * 

Departtticnt of Trans'pqf Cation ^ 
Federals Aviation Administration, AGA-300 ' 
800/l2dependence Ave., S. 
Waskngton, D. C; 20591 

Aircraft ag^EnVlrons^nt, AGA-300-104 - . 

~ Depar«Sent of Transportation 

Fede\4l Aviation Administration, XgA-300*' 
800 l\idependence Ave., S» W» ' 
Washington, -C. 20591 ' 



Allward, Maurice, All Kinds of Airplaffes 
Ahn^rom, Di M., The..Cocg>lete Book of .HeUcppters 
Bushr, Walter, Freight Trains of the Sky 
CooQ^es, Charles, Skyhooks; the Story'of Helicopters' 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCl 



cgbuggs 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



Students will describe 
how airplanes reduce the 
time of travel when 
compared to ground , travel. 



Introduce students to travel methods by 
presenting such questions as; 

**Hcn* many ways can we think of to travel?" 



The list will most 

s 

bus 

cars 

walking 

bicycles' 

trucks* 



iy include: 

airplanes 
horses ' 

rockets * 
^tor^^clea *- ^ 
elevator 



Students will collect pictures of the 
many 'different ways peqple travel. 
These pictures are to' be shared wltl^ 
class and displayed on bulletin board* 

StudeYits will arrange waysn of travel 
from th^ slowest to the fastest.^ 



OUTCOMES 



Students will describe 
how airplanes have 
brought people of the 
world together and how 
this has helped people* 



Ask students to discard any" of those that 
are not Used for service to people* .Then 
have them ranked from slowest to the^astest* 

Discuss with class ways> of traveling that 

are bestf^or; - . * 

• * » 

* V 

gb^ng short distances such as to the stoi^e 

or' barn ' * 

going distances grea*tefr than a'half mile, 

across town,, to a^nearby town ' 
going longer distances such as fl^^ to 

200 roilSs 
going long distances sitch as 1,000. 
> miles or further# 



Students^ill collect pictures of: 

helicopters'*^ 
agx;^p lanes 



meHical alrlfft airplanes 
/' * pleasure airplanes _^ • 

, passenger airs^lanes 
freighters 

Students will ask questions af visitors' 
to>the classroom about how they use 
airplanes in their businesses* ^ 



Analyzing methods of * 
travel; why some are 
best. 

Begin picture file 
Discussion ^ travel 

cos tS . ' 



OBJECXIV£S 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDimtiS^ 
^ St 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES ' 



'A 



■ \ 
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Btudents are to associate {aethods.to 



distance, Introduce time. 



If you liad otoly five minutes to go to the 

•^toije, wo%tl4 you walk or ride a bicycle? 
If you had three .hours to travel 100 miles 

and return hooie» would you use a car or 

an airplane? ^ 

At this pointy discuss t^e o^ airplane - 
'the most Xikel^ for the lO'O mile trip. 
Discuss ^^ost's of traveling by: 

light aircraft ^ 

jet aircraft ' ' • ^ , . 

helicopter . » ^ 

% ' ' ft 

Ask student^* the fastest way to travel 
frcfin their homes to distant city over 
1,000 miles away. ' \ 

Ask s'tudents why people w.ould'want to 
travel faster; direct questions to: ^ 

illness » 
fires » ^ 

'crop dusting * * 

Have students collect pictures^ of airplanes 
used for many dJLCferent purposes* 

Invite to the class^ people who use airplanes 
in many different ways* 

Ptepare class to intexrview 'persons^ invited 
t9 class.^ ' , - 

Students w^ld, tellVll th^ ways they have 
t reeled; in cased of airplane flights, why? 
Students will "time how long it takes to walk 
a block as co&p^red to riding a bicycle the 
same distance. 



J 



List ^student methods of travel* '^ell 
the teacher ways you have traveled and 
why you used that method. * * 



3 



How many different ways 
various students have 
traveled. 



- f 
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/ RESOURCES AMD» MATERIiOS 

Maps and Globes^ 
Aerospace Personality Series 
" Amelia Earhart . 
^ General Daniel "Chappie" James, Jr* 

Captain Eddie Rickepbacker 

Wright Brdthera ' \ 

Other ' 



/ 



GRM)k FOUR ^ 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



ADD^ESiS^ ' . 

Center for Ae rosace Education Development 
Civil Air Patrol » National Headquarters (ED) 
^xwell Air Force Base, Alabama 36112 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



^ \ Students vill define a 
.V .Joinimuia of 'five geographii:al 
^ ^ L terms and use them in a 

simple story about f lying * 
ground the world. 



V 



9$^ • 




Introduce studex\ts 
vocabulary;- ^ 

flight ma\> 
international 
world flights 
transcont inental 
transoceanic 
storm front - 
cross-country ' 
continents 
mountains 

Supersonic y 



to the following 



atmosphere 

oxygen mjsjj 

sub-'sonic 
# jc^t-st reams 

foreign 

capltols 
' radia liessage 

borders ' 

oceans ' - 

altitude 



These items may be placed on flasli- 
cards. Encourage teams of students 
^to challenge others^ to dictionary 
games. Have each group select three 
to five flashcards;"" first team that 
finds an aviation definition for all 
their tetms wins the ^ame* 

Organize students into two groups 
for a spelling bee. Flash cards to 
students for spelling. The team 
Wins thjat has the most players 
standing at the end d£ the game* 



Flash cards to students and have 
them write a definition for each« 

..Call on various students to read 

. their definitions* 



X 



Students will reorganize list into 
alphabetical order« 



Students will be able 
to write a short story 
that explains how the 
world has been brought ^ 
closer together by- 
airflights. 



Students, will (draw three gards and.^ 
write a short one-paragraph story 
Cising the three words.. Students 
will develop topic sentence and^ write 
two' supportive sentences, 

Students wiH , participate on various 
game teams organized by the teacher* 

Students wi^l participate in class; 
'tWy wiiif 'Assist in developing 
chalkboatd list of ways to travel. 



Aerospace vocabulary 
development 
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OBJECTIVES 



IHSTRUCTtOKAL PROCEDURES 



Studeots wilX explain 
wby flying around 'the , 
vorld is faster than 
traveling by land and sea* 



i3 ' 
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Open discussion with how ve travel as ^ 
the topic* Kalce a lisc dn^tlre board* 

Example i valldng ^ bicycles 
running boats 
trains balloons 
autoiaobiles airplanes 
rockets- 
Assign students to teams and haVe them 
reorganize list in ord[er of slowest 
travel to fastest travel. 

^ - «» 

Ask students to^lme themselves: 

^walking to schooX ' v 

.riding bicycle to school 

.riding the bus or autoiaobile to school 

y - , ^ 

Have students' conjpare travel time by^* 
. the Pilgrims* first trip to America " 
and a modem air flight tiae«^ 

HaVe students find out how long it 
took m^n to first sail around 'the earth 
and how long it takes a modem Jet 
airplane to make the same't^llp. 

Have studqnts study air travel maps 
^ in Aerospace Personality Sferies packets. 



3TUDENT ACTIVITIES ' • , _ OUTCOMES 



Students will explore 
modes »of travel 



Students participating as team members 
,will reorganize ohalkboard list as re- 
quired .by,"" teacher assignment* 



Students will compare vatious travel 
times in getting to school. Studeivts ^ 
will develop bar graph comparing tlmes.^ 

Example: 



Minutes 

15 30 



45 



.60 



Walking 
Bicycle 

Bus 

Auto 



Students will compute sailing tiiae 
in months and w^eks for Pilgrims to. 
sail to America* 

Students will us^ encyclopedia to 
discover who first sailed around the 
woild and how long it took.' ; 



Development of various 
graphs 
• bar 
circle 
. line 

Compare and contrast 
results and evaluate 
travel methbds^ 
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» OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIOHAL PROCEDURES 



'STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students will 'explain • 
hov lanS f ora3 help 
or hinder travel* 



Some students may v§nt to compute *the 
time in isontbs or weeks* 

Students will wrfte h short story 
explaindlng why air*^raveX Is faster 
thanjany other oett^d^man has for 
world travel, , " - *, 



Development of a .short 
story giving reasons 
^for popularity of 
air travel* 



gESOORCES im MATEEIALS 

•* - * f 

Aerospace Personality Series 

" Charles* Lindbergh. ' » ^ 

-Books t ' (see i^pendix) 

DeLeeuw, Adele»^ Lindbergh; Lone Eagle 
Fiak, Hlcbolas, Llndberght the Lone <ni>er 
Foster,^ John T. , The FUght p£ the Lone Eagle; • ' * * 
Cbarlse Lindbergh Flies Hbn-Stop Froa Kev York to Paris/ ^ 
-ngilaf "In Celebration of Fllgit^^t FAA Fila Catalog 
DepartKnt of Transportation 
Federal Aviation 'Adalnistratloa 
800 Independence Avenue ^ S* W« 
\ ^hlngton» Df C. 20591 * * ^ 



-<aADE FIVE 

SOCIAL snmiEs 



ADDRESS i 

Center for Aerospace Education Developaent ' 
Civil Air Patrol) National Headquarters (ED) 
Maxwell Air Force Base/Alabaaa 36112 



\ 



OBJECTIVES 



IHSTRUCnOKAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students vUl trace the 
liistory of the air mail 
Services in the United 
Stated and sa^ch iiistorical 
events «to developaent of 
air ^11. f 



102 



Introduce students to this unit through 
discussion of the importance -for rapid 
sail ser^ce; Discuss, withf students - 
how nail -services historically, have been 
provided in the United States* , 

Areas to be covered; 

• first- parcel post ^ r 

.transcontinental mail 

.stage coach delivery . ^ 

♦pony repress 

•railroad service ^ 

*QaiI services by ship 

•mail by truck ^ 

Concept of time in getting letter 
delivered should be emphasised. 



\ 



Students will drav pictures, of 
varioixs ways mail has been delivered^ 
' in the United States, 



Students will develop chart illustrating 
how long^ it took and takes to deliver 
a letter: 

Examples 

foot delivery (1790) 
stage coach (1850) 

pony express (1860) , * 



» Chart or graph 
developmept to 
make comparison^ 
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OBJECTIVES . IHSTRUCTIONALv PROCEDURES 



Discuss vlth stud^t^'vhy some oail needs ^ 
tTo be delivered quickly. / ^ ^ 

Discuss^ vlth studentrs alt^iaall* 

1. VWhatr Is the fastest way to have a letter 
. - ' ^ . delivered? 

^ ' * 2* Whea was the first air mall flight made? 
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Vbat vas the ddlstauce traveled?. 
What was the length of time? 
3. When was the first transcontinental mall 
delivered? ' i , - 

-How^ longjdid it take? ' 
What was the distance? ' 

Show jEllm to students of the history of 
air iaall* ' ^^^-^ 

1. How were the planes different? 
2* Bow were conditions different, for the 
pilots? 

3* What dangers did these early .air mail 
carrier pioneers face? 

Discuss Lindbergh's experiences as axi^alr 
nail pilot. 



Introduce class to significant events 
that effected air mail services and 
match. these to historical events In United 
States history: 

.filsflt alFplarie flight ^ 
•construction of the Yanama Canal 
.airplanes for watching military movements 

and Carrying messages « 
.World War I . ^ » 

.first mall flights 
.Etid of World War X . 



* ^ G * - - 

<» ■ ,3. 

ERjc : : . . 



STUDENT ACTlVia:iES 



OUTCO] 



railroad (1900) 
ship (19207- ' * 
truck, (1970) • 

airplane (1975) ^ 

Is^rtant family events, births » 
deaths, weddings, illness » loans 
of mon^y, coimounity disasters'. 



Students will draw and/or collect 
pictures of air mail carriers. 



Each student will 
collect pictures. 



Each student will write a short 
story telling how it would feel 
to fly the first air mall* 



Students will trace on outline ' ^ Class development 

* maps early air mall routes. They ^ ^ of early mail route 
will make special note^of flights * map , 
.by Charles Lindbergh. 



St^ent^s are to use reference , ^ ^ ^ • 

and' library res^rees to identify £ 

1. Dat^s of messages first carrie4 ' Learning' Important 

by airplanes and an historical^ ^ mail flight milestones 

event' in United States^' history* 

that matches that da^e. ' . ^ 

2. The i^lace and date of thje first ^ 
air taail service and a matching u 

* historical event in American history. 



lo: 



;ctiVES^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES / . ^ 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES * 



OUTCOMES 



• first coobinedl mall and passenger 

aervlce flights 
.Franklin Roodtevelt's Second Term 
•first transcontinental mall service^ 

• Coolldge becotaes President ajftet,, 

Taft asslaation 



" 3* First transcontinental mail 

flight services and a matching 
American history event. 

^ Zacii student will write a short report 
^ ' the data identified* i 

Students will use task cards from the 
Aerospace^ geragnallty Merles to match 
- learnin g 

Amelia ^^^^E Card Three Geography 




General^aniQl James, Jr* Task Card 
' Sixt«r%, • ' . 

Sotial StiSlies ' ^ \ 

T4sk Clird Fourteen* 



Social Steadies 



« f 
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RESOgRCES AW) K^lteRIALS 

Aerospace Fersonaltty Series - , 
Aaelia Earbart ' 
Charles Lindbergh ^ 
Billy Mitchell 
'captain £d(^e Rickenbacker 
Wright Brothers 

O^liers , ' ^ '^^ 

Books i Bishop^ Richard* Ftoa> Kite to Xltty Havk! 
Settle, Mary tee. The Story of Flight 
tfallhouser, H. T», Pioneers of Flight 
McCague, Jaoea, When Men First Flew 
Fisher, Marguit a 



&RAI>B SIX 
SOCIAL^STUDIBS 



ADDRESS: ' ' , 

Center for Aerospace Education Development 
Civil Air Patrol, National headquarters (ED) 
Maxwell Air Force ^Biise, Alabama 36112 



dy of Flight 



0# , Jacqueline Cochran; Figgt 
Dayls, Burke, Aaelia Earhart 
Dalgliesh, ^Ice, Ride on the Wind . 

Gllnes, (^rroll , The "Wright Brothers^ Pioneers of Power Flight 
Deleeuw, Ad'ele^ Liddbergh; Lone Eagle 
Films: FAA Flic Catalog ^ 
"In Celebration of Flight" . 
"Kites to Capsules*' 

"History of Flight - laie Wright Brothers, Parts I-V"' I 
Departoeast of transportation * J 

. Federal Aviation Administration ' * ' 

800 ; Independence Avemse,. S* W* * > 

Washington, D» C» 2Q591 
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OBJECTIVES 



tHSTRUCl^OKAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Sixth grade students 
will match important 
International flights 
Mo world historical 
events. ^ . 



/ IJslng appropriate materials from the 
' Aerospace Personality Series paclcets 
develop a bulletin board* InterecU: center* 
eature maps of flights made by the 
' pious personalities that have Inter- 
' national implications* 

^ Students of this age level dre interested' 

- in exploration and adventuresome accom- 
plfshments by courageous persons* 

Using the bulletin board as an interest 
center pose the probelms to the class. 



Students* are to record the 
assigned problems* For each 
problem students will recordt' 



Knowledge oi flight 
pioneers and accomplish- 
ments 
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1, By whoift was ttfe^flrst- around the 
world flight aade? Whea? 
' 2, , Wfcit were the lu^Jor^ant stops 

^ n6d« by the flyers of tlEis mission? 
- 3. Who first fiew- to South America? 
4. . Who first flew over the North Pole? ' 

South Pole? ' ' ^ * . 

5« Who made the first flight^ |cross ^ 
the Atlantic? - Pacific? ^ 
•6. Who ^first f lew* to Hawaii froo^e 
United States? , 

Arrange bulletin wrd display space ^ 
Co -feature student^ eveloped reports 
and loaterials. 

» • -> 

Using the information derived from 
the, exploratory flights see, with 
the' class , how ^these international 
flying 'ventures* relate to solving world 
prbbleuis. Establish contrast of how^ 
these problems were met 100. year^ ago 
as to how they are presently dealt with. 

Example:. 100 yeiiars ago to travel £r<??a the 
United States to India with %od 
would require how much travel 
time? Today how long would it 
take? Do you feel early« flights 
by aviation pioneers Itelped iis 
to solve distance problems? » 



110. 
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.the flight i 
•person(§} ^involved « * 
vdates 

• distances . * 
• r^oblems / ' ' 

Students should t>e encouraged to 
collect supportive {pictures or 
draw pictures themselves. Pictures 
should feature;* J 

.aircraft design 
.weather conditions ... 

•dress of the crews . '* * 

•instruments - ' 

.incidents in the flight 

.special honors or^medals of award 

Each picture must feature a caption 
by the* students - % 

Students will develop reports to be Oral reports on 

written and given orally to the class selected topics 

related to these suKjects.; . • 

.World Food Problems 

• International Disasters (floods ,^ earth- ' 

quakes^ hurricanes) / 
.International Tensions (wap^and conflicts) 
.World Health 

• World Communications . * ^ 

•Recreation (Travel) ^ ^ * ^ ,^ 

•Historical Information Bxcjiange (displays) 
.Information Exch^ge (storm warnings,' etoT) 

Students will be assigned 'to smalrl groups Development of 
for the purpose* of selecting best written reports 

written reports for bulletin board dfs- 
piay. * Students will apply a basic 
selection criteria: * t». 




0BJ^:xiyEs 



^IH^rSUCTIOMAL PRDCEWTRES 



Use sioUatf ^caaples for health, shelter; 

* » . clothing and education. List on the • 
^ chalkboard these levents for oral discussion; 

* ^Berlin CrjLsls - 

, ' ' '.Shut Down o& Sxie^ Canal 

.Toad Shortages ' " • ^ ^ 

f - ^ - • Cuban Missile Crisis - * . 

• .Earthquakes in Asia i - - . 
.Earthquakes in South Aaerica ~' ^ 

' * ' ' 

Discuss what brief Jy was involved^ regarding 
5f each of these events* ^ 

Where in our world ^id these events occur? 
J bid they occur close to our coimtryT^ 

How could ye help r^ieve these situations? , 
^ ^ . What role did the airplane play in these 

V '\ ' - ^ events? . ^ ' 



STODEirr ACTIVITIES 



ODTCOMES 



V 

• neatness ' * 

•accuracy of data 
^grasBiar ' 
.acconpanying ^terialSy ^cfh as 
pictures, «aps,^ etc> ■ » 



Students will select one vorl<f topic Developaent of 

, and prepare oral report to. the < pral-ireports- 
class •^ Subject; topics; 

How the Airplane was Used During the ' 
Berlin; Crisis ^ * ^ » 

How the Airplane Meets World Pood Heeds ' 

Why the Airplane is.Ii^rtant During a - 
Major' Disaster (floods, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions) ' ; ^ * 

Students'dhQpld plan to use isaps, charti^ * 
and 'pictures^with, thei^reports. ^ 1 * . 

S'tude^t^ will use task cards fros the , 
i^rospace Tersonality S^ties for 'enrichment 

activi£ie8; ~ / * 

--. * - ^ 

Eddie Bickenbacker l^ask Card Seven^ » - 

Geography 

General Daniel ^Jsaes, Jr» Task ^rd Seventeen 
' Geography . ' ' ' ^ 

, Task Card Pifteen ' • 
' Social Stbdies ' , 
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'TEACHERS ' GUId£..FOR' AVIATION EDUCATION 



»' 

HEALTH ' 
Grades Pive-Six ' ' .1 



DEPARTMENT OP TRANSPORTATION 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

800 INDEPElraiENCE AVENUE S.W, . 
• WASHINGTON, D.C. 205^1 



\ " GRADES FXVE AND SIX 

• ^ > HEALTH 
Ji£SOP|U:ES AHD KAIERIALS > 

FAA F13g Catalog ^ * Medieval Benefits froa Space'.Research 

"M^lcal Facts for. Pilots" \ , . Hatloaal Aeronautics and Space Adainlstration * 

"Charlie" f ' i ' ' Washington^ d7^<X 

t "Eagle ^cd Filot" , ^ . , ^ 

Department of Tr^sportation * ^ ' , . ^ ^ 

Federal Aviation Ada^iistration * 
■800 Independence Avenue^ S". W» ♦ * * ' * * ^ 

Washington, D*. C* 20591 " - : ^ 

Bool6aj Rlchter, Ed, The Making of ad Airline Pilot ' , » 

^ Shay/ Arthur^ Vhat*^8 It Like to he a Pilot ' ' • . 

Staneki Ifuriel, I Knov an Airline Pilot 

Me^c^ Pacts About Pilots ' • . - * > / 

*J)epartaent of Transportation - , r ^ { 

Federal Aviation Administration * 

800*' Independence Avenu^ S* q 

Wasiilngton, D. C. 20591 X * , - 



t)BJ£eTIVES 



^STKUCtlOK/a, PROCEDURES 



STUDEHT ACTIVITIES 



OUTO^fES 



< 4 
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This unit has^hedi designed to bring ^ 
inCqraation to the fifthl^d sixth ^sde 
student that vlll create'' an avar^»ss of 
the various factors that can aff^^'the health 
conditions of .individuals* The saterlal 
selected is basic | the teralnology used is 
TOdical and teachers wHl find it deslfable in 
sose. Instances to spend tl^ discussing each 
carcfuJj|yr* Each Is folJUwed by ap activity; 
te^cher^^lid students say find v6ue'ln ^ 
J^tnixi^ about these basic s^ical factors. 

Through discussion with the class » determine ^ 
vhy it is JL^ortant that healthy persons', in 
good condition » fly aircraft* Hake sure the 
class is aware of soiae Halting factors that 
do not prev^t p^plfe froa flyings 

* 

SWf the fiiffl. '^ical ^acts for PMo^s", 
FAA Flla Catalog * Prior to fUa viewing, ^ 
review i;:s contents. A^ the students _to 
look for tl^se factors^ following fila. 
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OBJECTIVES 



IHSTEUCTlONALfPROCEDURES 



STUDENT Activities 



OUTCOMES 



discuss eadh £a<^or previously designated* 
Reshov fil9 if ^cessary. 

List the fi>llow^g. factors on the board: 

-fatigue I 
hypoxia I 
alcohol f 
dnfgs I 
vertigo i 
carbon xaonoxi 
vision 
niddle ear 
panic ^ 
scuBa dlvin^^ 

Es^lain to,9^e class, that the students 
and yourse^ will de terming hov each of 
these facwrs are iiaportant to safe flying. 
Encoiira^ students to keep no.tebooks. 



Haterials for student reading and 
review: 



FATIGUE ^ 

Fatigue generally slows reaction / 
times and causes foolish errors 
due jto inattention* In addition 
to the^ most cotisaon cause of fatigue » 
insufficient rest and loss of 
sleepy the pressures of business » 
financial Worries and family problems » 
can be .important contributing faQtors* 
If yo^r fatigue is marked prior to 
a given flight, don't fly. To. prevent 
fatigue effects during long flights, 
keep active with respect' to maiding 
ground checks, radlo-navlgal;ion posi- 
tion plotting, and remaining mentally 
active. . 



Discussion with class 
to determine factors 
important to flying 

Notebooks on safe flying 
factors 



Experiment: 
Reacdon Test 

Using a yardstick have students drop it 
between the thimib and forefinger of a 
classmate; note the inch mark at which 
it is grasped^ Do this three times to f 
get ah average. 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



(13^^ + 12" 4- 11") 

3 12" average 

Now reqi^re students to exercise 
vigorously (push-ups, run). Immediately^ 
retest for reaction time. Do not allow 
subject to rest. • ^ ' 

(14" + 14" 12") ' • . ' 

^ ^ ' « 13 l/3y average 

Did fatigue affect reaction time? 

HYPOXIA 



.Hypoxia in, simple terms is a lack of 
suffi-cient oxygen to k&ep the brain akd 
other bbdy tissues functioning properly* 
Wide individual variation occurs with 
respect t^ susceptibility to. hypoxia. 
In addition^ to progressively insufficient , 
^ oxygen ac higher altitudes, anything -> 
fnterfering WlA the 'blood's' ability to 
c^rry oxygen can contribute to hypoxia 
(anemias » carboia mono:(id^, and certain 
drugs) Also, alcohol and various drugs / 
decrease the brain's tolerance^ to hypoxia. ^ 

Your body has no bu^^-in alarm system to 
let^you know when you are not getting .enough 
oxygen* It is impossj.ble to predict when or 
where hypoxia will occur during a given 
^ , f light ». or how it will. manifest itself. 

A fiajor early symptom of hypoxia is an 
increased ' sense of well-being (i;ef erred, to as 
euphoria)* This progAs'ses to slowed 
reactions » ^.impaired thinking ability, unusual 
fatigue, and a* dull headache feeling. 

Tl^e symptoms are slow but progressive,' Insidious 
in onset, and are most marked at altitudes 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROC'EDORES 
■ — - 



Have students describe symptoins or 
explain the following terms 
associated with hypoxia* Encourag 
use of diagrams. 

euphoria t ^ ' 

drugs 

alcohol 

tobacco . 

altlttide 




starting abov€ tea thousand feet. 
Night vision, howeve];» can fie 
impaired starting at altitudes lower 
than ten thousand feet, U^avy 
smokers may also experience early 
symptoms of hypoxia at altitudes lower- 
'£han is so with non-smokers. * 

If you observe the general rule of not 
flying above ten thousand feet without ' 
supplemental oxygen, *you will not get 
into trouble. , . 



I 

AtCOHOL 

Do you fly or drive while undex the 
influence of alcohol? An excellent rule 
is to allow ^wenty^four hours between 
the last drink and take-off time. Even 
small amounts of alcotiSl in the system can 
adversely affect judgment and decision 
m^klaig abilities, 

Remember that your*body metabolizes 
alcohol at a fixed rate, and Jio amount of 
c»f£ee or medication will alter this rate. 

By all means, .do' not fly ^or drive with a 
hangover^ or a "masked hangover^^ (symptoms 
supreaped by aspirin or other medication) . 



OBJECTIVES . INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



,Have< small groups read and discuss this' 
t ' section* After a short period, conduct 

? total'-class questions anS answer period. 

Have 8tudent# write answers to these ' 
questions:' 

* ' 1* Uow long should u person wait after* 
drinking alcohol befoi^e flying? 
, • ; ' Why? ' - ^ 

2. What Is a ''laasked hangover"? 
i ^ . .. 3.7 Will the drinking of coffee reduce 
the effect of alcohol on the body? 
^ " Why?^ ^ ^ 

Show film "Charlie", FAA "Film Catalog^ as 
! . ^ a sucmary. 

Organize ^rnall g^oup reading and dis- 
cussion groups* Have each group 
develop a statement regarding safe - 
^ . * ' . flying and the use ot drugs* 
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STUDEHf^ACXlVITIES^, ^ OUTCOhfES 
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Students will pjrepare 
written answers and 
note new vocabulary words 
in their noteboo^. 



DRUGS 

Self^edicatioq or taking 4 
oedicine ^n any fomt when you are ^ 
flying can be ^tremely hazardous. '/ 

^ Even siiaple home or over-the-counter 
resiedies-ahd drugs- such as^asplrin» ^ 
laxatives » tranquilizers and 
appetite suppressors , laay seriously 
impair the judgment and coordination ^ 

" needed f^ile flying* The safest rule . 
is to take no medication while flying, 
except on the advice of your Aviation 
Medical. Examiner. It should also be 
remembeired that the condition for 
which the drug is required, may of 
itself be very hazardous to flying, 
even when the symptoms are suppressed 
by the^drug,' 

Certain specific drujgs vhich^have been 
associated with. aircraft accidents in 
the recent past are: 
Antihistamj^es (widely prescribed for 
hayf^yer and other allergies); 



Small groups will prepare 
, written reports about 
flying and drugs. 



OBJECTIVES ' INSTRUCTKWAI. tROCBDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Tran<ftilli2e^ (prescribed for 

nervous conditions^ hypertension, / 

and other conditions); $" 
Reductpg drugs (^u^hetamines and ^ . 

other appetite suppressing 'drugs can 

produce adverse effect on well-being 

which have an adverse effect on 

judgment) \ 
Barbiturates, nerve tonics ot^V^l^s 

(prescribed for. digestive and other 

disorders, barbiturates produce a 

marked suppression of ^ntal alter- 

nes8$, 

VERTIGO 

The jword Itself is hard to define. To 
earth-bound individ^Is it usually toeans 
dlsziness or swltzxalng of the head. To a 
pilot It meanst In siople terms, that he , 
doesn't know which end is 'up. In fact, 
vertigo during flight can have fatal, 
consequences* 

On the groiind we know which way is up by 
the coEoblned use' of three senses:^ 

1, Vision — l^e can se^ ^here we are In 

relation to\f faced objects. 

2, Pressure Gravitational pull on ^4 

muscles and joints tells 
us which way Is dtjwn, 

3, Special Parts In Our Inner Bar — 

* The otoliths tell us which 
way Is down by gravitational^ 

pull, ''^ i * , 

It should be tioted that accelerations ot^thfe 
body are detected by the fluid In. the seal- s^'-^- 
circular canals of the Inner earV and this <\l 
tells us when we change position. However^ 
in the absence of a visual reference, such as 
flying Into a cloud or overcast, the accelerations 
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SlUDEHX ACTiVXTJlKS 



ceii be confusing, eipecidlly since 
their forces can be miainterpreted I 
as gravitatiofial pulls on the omacles 
and otoliths* .Xhe result is often 
disorientation and Vertigo' (or " ^ 
jdizzineia)^ ^ 

All pilots should have an instructor • 
pilot produce oaneuvers vhich will 
produce the sedation of vertigo. 
Once experienced, later unanticipated 
incidents of vertigo can'be overcooe,^ 
Closing the eyes for a second or two ' 
raay help,* as will watching the Eight 
instruments, believing theo, and 
contr^ling the Airplane in accordAce 
with the ihforaation presented on the 
instruaentsV iU,l pilots should ^obt&fn 
the foinimuoB training r^cooxDended by. ' 
the ^AA. for altitude control of «ir-* 
craft solely by rcfereiice to the \ 
sytoscopic ins^us)^nts* ^ 

Pilots are suscep tible to es^erienci^ 
vertigo Jtt night, and^in any flight 
condition wlten outside visibility is ^ 
reduced -to the poiQt tfiat the horizon is 
obscured* An add! tim:ial type of vertigo 
is Icnowtt Its flicker vertigo « Light, ^ 
imckering at certain frequencies, fs9Q 
four- to twenty tibes per second^ can • » 
produce ui^leasant and dangerous reac.- ^ 
«tlons in soiae persons* ^ese reacti^is 
nay include nausea, dizziness , uncon* 
sciousness or even reactions sirailar to 
. an epileptic^ fit. In a single engine 
\ propeller airplane, heading into the' sun, 
/^ihe propeller may cut' the stm to give* 
thia flasMng effect, particularly di^ring 
landings when the engine is throttledi 
back^ These undesirable effects may be 
avoided by not Staring directly throughr^th 
prop /or more tfc^xnsi moment, uind by ooiking 
frequent but i£aX changes in KFM, . Hie 
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Uf in^ a health chart of the «ar, 
explain to students what has occurred 
during this experlsoent* 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



flickering light traversing 
helicopter* blades has been^town 
to cause this difficulty, as has 
the bounce-back from rotating 
.beacons on aircraft which have 
penetrated clouds* If the beacon 
Is bothersooe, shut it off during 
these periods* ^ * 
* 

Experiment: 



^efti'go 




Using an office-type swivel ch^lr have 
one student sit in the chair* Use two ' 
students to turn the chair; 'speed is 
not important . Have seated Student 
place head on shoulder during spinning. 
At cqoBiand "stop*| have student In chair . 
atte[9t to focus eyes on moving object; 
miler, watch, etc. Have all students 
carefully note what takes place* Use 
care that ^ the student does not fall from 
chair. Students laay' also want to use 
the dropping yard stick to test the sub- 
ject, of ask the subject to touch his 
nose with finger, or touch forefingers ' 
together when hands are held about a 
foot from his face* Ask the subject how 
he felt after the experiment* ' 



CARBOK HOHOXIDE 

Carbon monoxide is^a colorless^ odorlesSr 
tasteless 4>roduct of an internal coo^ustion 
engine and* is always present In exhaust 
fumes* Even minute quantities o£ carbon 
monoxide breathed over a long period of time, 
may lead to dire consequences* 



OBJECTIVES 



/ ' * INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



^WTCDMES 



. 1 



-Introduce th6 subject of vision ?fith 
the film ♦^agle Eyed Pilot**, FAA 
Filp Catalog. > 



For biochemical reasons, cat- 
bon laonoxide has a greater ^ 
ability to combine with the 
hemoglobin o£ the blood than oxygen. 
Furthermore, once carbon monoxide 
Is absorbed in. the blood, it sticks 
"like glue" to the hemoglobin and 
actually prevents' -the oxygen from 
attaching to the hemoglobin. 

Most heaters in light aircraft work on 
air flowing over the manifold* So If 
you have to lise the heater^ be wary if 
you smell exhaust fumes'. The onset of 
symptoms' is insidious with "blurred 
.thinking", a possible, feeling of 
uneaainess and subsequent dizziness*' 

Later j headache occurs. Immediately 
shut off the heatfer, open the air venti- 
lators^ descend to lower. altitudes^ and 
land at the nearest airfield. Consult 
an 'Aviation Medical Examiner. It may ■ 
take several days to fully recover and 
clear the body of the carbon monoxide* ' 

\Uave students describe the symptoms of, 
/carbon monoxide poisoning, how it can 
be prevented. 



Have students read this next and. look 
up ter^is they don^'t understand. Be 
prepj^ed to discuss in class contents of 
thia section, « * 



VISION • 

On the ground^ reduced or impaired Vision 
can sometimes be dangerous d^ending on 
where you are and what you are doing. In 
flying it is always dangerous. 

On the ground or in the air, a number of 
factors such as hypoxia, carbon ^noxide, 
alcohol,' drugSj fatiuge, or- even bright 
sunlight can affect your vision. In the air 
these effects are critical. 



*1 QO 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 




Have students read and discus a factors 
thatmay resuft when ear dlscomfotx 
or pain are present. 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOIES 



jSom e good specific cules arew—^*- 
' MaCft use of sunglasses on 
}>right days to avoid eye fatigue; 
during night flights, use red 
covers on the flashlights to 
avoid destroying any darlc adapta- 
tions; remember that drugs, alcohol, 
heavy cooking an^ the other fetors 
cnentioned abov^ have early effects 



on ya^suai aciiltyT 



MIDDLE EAR DISCOMFORT. 
OR PAIN 



Certain persons (whether pilots o^ 
passengers) have difficulty balancing 
the air loads on the ear drum while 
descending, .This Is particularly 
troublesome if a h^jtij^old or throat 
i/iflammatioa keeps th^ eustachian tube 
from opening properly* If this trouble 
occurs during descent, try swallowing,^ 
y<rt?nlng> or holding-the nose «nd mouth 
shut, forcibly ejchaling* I£ no relief 
occurs, climb back up a few thousand 
feet to relieve the pr^sure bn the ^ 
outer drum, Then'descend again, using 
these measures, A more gradual descent 
may be tried, and It may be necessary^ 
to go through several climbs and ' ^ 
* descents to "stair-step" down. If a 
nasal inhalgr i^e available, it may afford 
relief. If trouble persists several 
hours aftg&^anding, consult your ^Aviation' 
Medical Ej?Sminer. 

- « 
Note: If you find yourself airborne with 
.a head cold, you may possibly avoid 
trouble by ti$ing an inhaler kept as 
'part of the flight kit. 
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PANIC 

The development of panic* in 
inexperienced pilots is a process 
which call get into a vicious circle 
vith itself and lead to unwise and^^ 
precipitous actions, . If lost, or" 
in some other predicaoent, forcibly 
take stock of yourself, and do not 
allow panic to anfshroom. Panic can 
be controlled, Renjember, Prevent 
Panic to Think Straight . Pear is a 
normal protective reaction, and 
o{|cjjfs in normal Individuals, Pear 
progrfession to panic, ^ is an, abnormal 
development » ^ , 

SCUBA DIVIN<^^ • 

bu may use your plane to fly to" a sea 
esort or lake for~"a day's scuba 
diving, and ^en fly home, all within 
a few idurs time. This can be danger-^ ' 
Otis, ' particularly if you lia^e been 
diving to' depths for any length of 
time* 

Under the inci|^ased^ pressure of the > 
water, excess nitrogen is absorbed into 
your ^stem. I£ sufficient time lias 
not lapsed prior to take-off for your 
system to rid itself of this excess gas, 
you may experience the bends at altitu^s 
under 10,000. feet vhera. mo$t light planes 

fly*. . • 
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TEACHERS' GUIDE FOR AVIATION EDUCATION 

* 



• CAREERS IN AVIATION 
Grades Five -Six 




PEPARTMENT OF TRiaSPORTATION 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 
800 INDEP'ENDENCE AVENUE S.W. 
WASHUfeTON, D.C. 2059X 



GRADES FIVE AKD SIX 



r 



JtESOORCES AMD MATERIALS . 

Aviation Careers Series : ^ 
^'Career Pilots and Flight Engtneets", .GA-300-122 
"Aviation Maintenance", GA-30d-123 
'{Airport Careers", (^300-124 
"Aircraft Manufactui^injg Cfccupatlona", GA-300-125 
"Airline Careers", GA-300-126 
'tPllght Attendants", GA''3O0-127 
"Government Careers", GA- 300*128 
'^Agricultural Aviation",. GA-300-129 

Departnient 'of Transportation 

Federal Aviation' Adainist rat ion 

AGA-300 . 

600 Independence, Ayenue, S. ^ 
^r^shington, D, C. 20591 ^ 



CAREERS IN*AVIATION 



/< * '*The nJohn Glenn Story" 

^ - ^ Flip Catalo;^ 

Kat^nal Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Washington, li. C. * 



(BJECTIVES 



IHSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STODENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOIE 



Teachers using this section of the handboo/wiU find it useful, in aerospace activities for fifth and sixth grade students, 
objectives for the students and learning ^d ii^ tructional actdvltifes. This unit covers each of .the following areas; 



Students in grades 
five and six, upon 
coQpletian of this 
unit will be able to 
identify a minlomm 
of five aerospace 
occupations and list 
a siniaum of five ^ 
required work skills 
for each when asked 
to write a descriptive 
paragraph of the job. 



The^ unit is designed with 



Airport Careers 

Pilots and Flight Engineers 

Airline Careers ^ 

Agricultural Aviation 

Aviation Maintenance 

Aircraft Manufacturing Occupations 



An airport can be a cleared grassy 8tr4»p 
of level land or an elaborate complex of 
thousands of ground,' runways, roadways, 
buildings, parking lots, equipment, and 
services with the number of employees equal 
to that of a small city. Several thousand 
of the nation's approximately 13,000 
^airports afe attended (that is^ they offer 
at least a sinlmttm of daylight servlc^) and' 
they range in service from one pi^oviding 
just aviation gasoline and a coke vending' 
machine to one offering thousands of Iteas 
and by the airlines and operators of general 
aviation aircraft. 



Stiwlents will list 
f ivittaerospace 
occupations 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT^ ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Airports may be privately owned by a single 
operator who carries' on all the functions 
of the airport with or without assistants^ or 
by a group of private investors. Or an airport 
may be owned or operated by a cit^, county, 
regional or. inter-state governmental authority^ 



Students will be able 
■ ■ to Idontlfy f vom a list " 
of 20 careers those* 
that are airport careers 
with 100% accuracy. 



Review with students the functions of 



Sti^ents are to engage in brainstorming 



Students will be able to 
list five functions 
performed by the airport 
director. ' 



140. 



.♦take-offs v 
< landings 
.housing' 
^♦fuel 
.food 

• settdiflg freight/mail 

.receiving freight /nail 

•passenger service 

.recreational 

.business 

.military 

. traiiung ' 

.air traffic control * 
•aircraft maintenance 

Interest students in polling others to 
determine the knowledge level about airport 
activities.^ From this base of knowledge 
about airport functions, introduce students 
to airport workers. / 

Assign students to complete the list b^ 
researching through the encyclopedia or 
oti\er sources the types of workers employed 
at the airport. 



Students may associate the position of 
air^prt direction with something familiar 
such\s the school princip^al — someone 
^ho is^^ charge and has decision-making 
responsibilities. Start with school / 
.principal's position. 



type session to identify many purposes 
and/or* fun ctions of an airport. 

Students may start scr^'pbooks ^to collect * 
pictures of various airport activities 
and functions, pictures should be 
captioned and classified by students* 
Students, under the direction of teacher , 
should develop a series of questions 
regarding the airport — ^ these questions 
are to be organized into a series for 
polling others {students and adults) to 
determine the^ level of knowledge people 
hav£( about 'airports. 
* - fa^^^ 

Students udll brainstorm types of * 
workirs to be found ef, the airport. 



Development of career 
scrapbooks 



n 



Students will research and^ identify types 
of workers found^at th& airport. 

Under the jjirection of the teacher, students 
will verify their list, remove and/or add . , 
names of workers. 

A small group of students may interview 
principal and report back to class on 
the types of responsibilities a school 
principal has. 



Interview of school 
principal 



Rir 
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OBJECTIVES 



iNSTBiDCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



**What does our school. principal do?" t 
^*Can ve sake ^ list of the principalis 
responsibilities?" 

Record student responses » cue them to 

additional responsibilities they may not 

perceive, d 
§ 

Introduce the aixport manager as a per^n 
vith soB e^rtiat sioiliar responsibilities^ 



' A good technique to use is to have two columns 
on ^le board, under principal list his 
responsibilities f in tlie second column ^der 
airport director list responsibilities for 
airport manager* ^courdge stwdents to 
compare lists. * * . 



AIRPORT DIRECTOR * 

Airports are usually operated by a director ^ 
or> laanager responsible either to the owners 
of the airport or, to the local government ' 
authorities.* The Airport ^J^Qtpr has ^een 
described 'as a^'^mlxture of aviation ex|fert, 
real estate operator^ construction engilieer, 
electronics wizard,^ management genius, and 
politician,*" The director is involved in 
such activities as the following! 

1. Kaking and enforcing airport rules ^nd' 
regulations. ^ ^ 

2* Planning and supervising maintenance 
programs. 

3. Negotiating leases with airport tenfeits, 
such as airport repair stations » 
tep^nal concessionaires » and airlii?^s* 

4* Surveying future n&eds of ^he airport and 
' making recc^endations* 

5^ Keeping records and making re^uired^eports. 

6* Setting up the airport budget* 

7, Promoting the use of the airport. 
* 8. Training' and supervising employees , 
responsible to the Airport Director.- 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OlrtCOMES 




Studepts will write letters to 
directors oSsJarge and small airports^ 
Each letter selected for sending should 
contain specifically the kinds of 
information students or class expjects. 

Students could include class list of 
brainstorming functions th^y think 
the airport loanager performs; ask 
the inanager to verify these as hisyher 
fesponsibilities by return mail or " 
telephone. Students should review . 
business letter writing procedures, 
correct grammar, puuQtuation and 
spelling. 



Letter writing 
skifls 

Students will Under- 
stand the concept of 
supervision and 
authority* 



Students will answer questions either 
during class discussion, in small « 
^roups^^f as individuals^ ^Answers 
may be written or provided as an oral 
exercise. 

1. Why is it necessary that someone mat^ ^ 
^ and enforce rules and regulations?''^^ 

'^tu^ents should thoroughly understand 

what a rule and Regulation is, what is 
• meant by enforcement* 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 
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Depending upon Che size of tbe airport » the 
director may or may not ha?e one or more 
assistants such as an assis^ot director » 
engineer^ controller^ personnel officer^ 
oainteh^tfce superintendent^ and supporting 
office workers,, such as 'secretaries » 
typists, and clerks. 



1 
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STUD^ 



ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



2* Why is it important that someone 
plan and supervise maintenanqe 
programs? 

Students should know what is meant by 
supervise and maintenance. Try to use 
functions they are familiar with but 
may not recognise as supervision and 
maintenance. 



Principal - supervisor 
Janitorial and Repair Services 
maintenance 



How does an airport cover operating 
costs? How might it inake ^aoney for 
operational programs and new -pro- 
grams? Why must someone or > 
agencies be charged for services? ~ 
What does the term "negotiating" . 
mean? What is a lease? What is 
a tenant? Explain what a conces- 
sionaire is. Do you have them 
serving our school? What is a terminatfr 
Use examples to cue students to 
answers to each of the above questions. 



Students will know 
how an airport is 
financially supported 



Example: 



How many of you live in a renta]^ 
house? 



In a sense you lease the house. What do 
you get under terms of the lease? 

house/apartment? ' ' — 

water? 

gas? 

electricity? 

4. Why must someone surVey future needs 
ana make recocsnendatlons? 



What is a survey? 

,Wbat do we mean by future? 

What is a ne.ed? 

What is a recotmendation? 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



p Have student? write answers^ e^ch 
question and site an example*. The 
examples may be In terms of what the 
loca'l< community needs in terms of 
airport services* Encourage students 
to se§k answers from people with 
aviation back^ounds* 



f A 



5. Why isiit a good idea to >lteep 
report^ and make reports? 

Explain whgjl the term "keeping 
record s*y5ean3. Have you ever kept 
recordar What was their val^ef 
What, jfs a report? 

plain why using a biMget Is 
'Important. ^ 



Students will have, 
opportunities to 
leard various record 
keeping skitls 



What is a budget? 

Does your family use a budget? 

" f1 



Encourage students, if they receVve 
an allowance or earn money, to plan 
the spending of their money by using 
a /budget. * 



7. Is it important that someone 
promote the use of the airport?* 

What is meant Sy proiwjte? How might 
you promote the use of the local 
airport? What things would be-' 
important to know about for using 
the airport^ 

Have students make up a promotion 
bi!Ochure; this would' be a good^roup 
activity. 

Have students plan radio and television 
commercials; present theta to the alass. 
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BOJECTIVES 



, INSTROCTIOKAL PjROCEDURES 



Students will 
accurately desctlbe the 
working conditions oi a large 
and small airport director by 
writing five descriptive - 
sentences of his/her working 
conditions^ 



The director works in afi office usually in 
the terminal building at the airport,* has 
regular o£f ioe hours except in times of 
emergencies, and may be required to travel 
to settle agreements with airline tenants ^ 
or to confer with state and federal 
'^officials/ If she or he operates a very 
small airport, this person may work long 
hours in the aircraft repair station,, 
giving flying lessoris^ and making charter - 
flights.- In such cases, much o£ the time 
is spent outdoors. In many cases, the 
Airport Director is a part of the local 
government and would be involved, in 
official, meetings, and community projects 
especially^ those concerned with avlatioil 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



8, Why would an airport conduct an 

employee training program? ^ 

Can you think of a reason w^y 
employees need supervision? 

Students must first understand that 
skilled people vork at airports; many 
secure jobs that require j:raining. 

Students should explore the meaning of 
supervision* Students shopld model 
for the class good techDrl<fues to use 
in Supervision; how to get people to work 
effectively in their jobs, such as: 

* Compliments, recognizing good work 
.Providing advise in a constructive way 
.Recognizing employees, greeting them by 
first name t. " 

Students, in brainstorming sessions, will 
ist what they fe^l are the conditions 
nder which an airport director works. 
Have students write let;ters to both small 
and large airport directors seeking 
additional information* .Have students read . 
"Airport Careers", Aviation Careers Series , ' 
Department of Transportation, Federal 
Aviation Administration,. AGA-300, 800 
Independence Avenue, S. W. , Washington, 
D. C. 20591* 



y 



Have students develop flyers advertising 
for/_airport directors/' Have student writ^ 
a letter of application, individually. 
Appoint a student screening committee and 
select bedt letter^ of application; have 
students revifew'8 factors that describe 
nature of work before screening letters. 
Require students to develop i list of criteria,- 
that they will use to screen applicants^. 
If 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRCK^EDURES^ 



g^dcnts will 'identify 
/^r6a a list of twen£>* 
j states the ten having the 
|i^ao8t^opportunitfie8 to work 

' as an airport ^dlrec£or. 

• -* " 

Students will be able 
to trace progressive 
steps that lead to the 
position of director by 
developing a chart or 
diagram^ 



Unl^^ the operator is a private owner and 
is self-eaployed, the job of an airport director 
is not an entsrjr level Job, but is open to those^ 
with experience and t raining « An M^rport 
Director may progress, by- moving to an assistant 
director's job or director's jofe at .a larger 
-iirport and /or may also move upward to a 
coiBEQlssionet of airports or a state-level^job ' 
concerned with StAe regulation of airports* 
Job -opportunitiea. are often involved ^ ^ 
political activities and appdintments 'f re- " 
fluently are made on that basis, especially 
if the ^^b does not come under civil -service 
regulations * * _ ^ 




STUDOn: ACTIVITIES, OUTCOMES 



Students will study the following 
vocabuliry: , / 

opportunities 

advancement ^ 
entry level job ^ 
experience v . ' 

training 

progress * * 

assistant " ^ _ 

director ' 
commissions 

political f 
appointments 

civil service ^ : - 

regulati<m8 ^ 

Students^ through class discussion^ 
will evolve definitions of the above * 
list. First, refer to dictionari^j 
second, have students orally express 
definitions in class discussion. Evolve 
appropriate definitioii associatld withf ' ' 

aviation* Student^ will develop progres- * 
sion'line for becoming airport director. 

1. Training - what, how much 

2. Experiences - what, where . ' ' 

3. .Assistant positions - doing irfiat 

4. Director 



4 



aEsotmeES amp m atesials 

Aviation Careers Series ; 
^ "Airline Careers" , GA-30CKi26 
Beparcaent of Transportation ' 
Federal Aviation Adainistration 
AGA-300 , 

^00 Indepjendence A^^nue, S, W, 
Wsbingtoa, D. C. 20591 



GRADES FIVE AND SIX 
' AIHLIHE CAKEERS 



"Talce the High Road" 
Kat^lonal Career Infonoation Center 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Center, and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 

. Washington, D. C, 20546 ' ^ 



Airfllght Occupations 
San Diego City Schools . - 
San Diego, California 



* OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES . 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students In grades five 
and six will identify a 
ra ln i tau ta of ' five airline 
careeVs, describe the nature 
af the work, job entry 
requireisents and the 
. approxiraate beginning 
salary without error. 
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The teacher will introduce this career 
' awareness unit by ^using the following 
' list of careers other than pllots,^ 
co-pilots, flight engineers,- flight 
attendants, and mechadlcs that are 
available tfirough airlines arfd airports. 
Students will find this list of twenty-sft 
careers Interesting as well as infonsative 
regarding airline and Slrport ope rat ions X 

/ 

^ Flight Dispatcher^ 

Heteorolpiy^t - . . 

Schedule* Coordinator 

Station Manager or Agent ^ i 

Teletypist ' 

Reservation Agent 

Ticket Agent ^ ' - 

* Ground Attendant 

SkS^cap. ' — ; ' 

Air Freight, Cargo Agent 

Passenger Service Agent 

Sales Representative 
^District Sales^Manager ^ 

Ransp Service Person (Interior) 

Raap Service F^rson (Exterior) 

Ramp Service 'Person (Cargo) 

Ramp Service Person (Fueler) 

Ramp Serv&e Pefsoi^ (Driver) 

Food Service Employee 

Cabin Maintenance Hechanl 



Identification of 
an array of air 
related careers. 

Development of 
notebook of careers 



Students will develop a notebook 
fee- recordings a^tial t>^pes oF/lnfor- 

iThe 



laation aboat airline careers* 
notebook should be well^ot 
quick reference purposes < 



Iked for 



name of student - - ^ 

notebook title (Careers I Know About,,,, 

etc^) , *' 

list of airline careei^s ^ . . 
glossary of terms . ' 

salary chart » 

-Show the fllmstrlp and use cassette f^r ^ 
"Take the ^igh Road", National Career 
Information Center of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association in cooperation with 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration # 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



Raiop Planner 
Auto Kephanic 
Engineer 

Aii^yne Ttalning (Instructor) " 
ProfessioDiar Airline Personnel ^ 
Administrative Personnel ^ 

Prior to starting this unit Introduce/ 
students to the folibwing vocabulary^! 
Thi«, is a general or basic vocabularyV. 
cotaaott to e^ch of the twenty-six careerS^*^ 

education achivestent level « 
skillsr • ' 
personal characteristics 
salaries 

working conditions 

opportunities for advancement 

nature of the Job 

requirem^ts 

airline industry 

shift work 

high school diploma 

Students should be familiar with fhis 
basic working vocabulary prior to 
introduction to tha individual a£rXine 
careers.. " * 

Provide students with the naoes and 
addresses of airlines; have each write 
a business letter to the airline of their 
-choice seeking the types of jobs available 
to them through airlines, requirements, 
working conditions ^ salary and where most 
of tliese^jobs are available. Encourage 
good letter writing techniques, tell - 
students future emplo^rers are interested 
in neatness, correct spelling and good 
grasanar* ' 



• STUDENT ACT'IVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



The notebook'ioay contain additional ♦ 
data students feel vHl be helpful^* 
they may collect 'pictures of 
occupations,' file letters-of informa- 
tion- or application^ the notebook. 

Students will record basic vocabulary 
and write definitions' in their career 
notebooks. 



Students will list 
data they feel is 
important and should 
be Included in a 
notebook < 



Each student will 
write ^ letter. 



OBJECTIVES 



IHSTRUCTH)NAL PROCEDURES 



Students will Identify 
from five job descriptions 
tlie one of the flight 
dispatcher. 



Don't. wait for answe^Jf to 1.etter8; continue 
with this career avarepess"^ unit. 

Asks What do you think a Fli^ Dispatcher 
does? Is this an ijoportant job? 

Hake sure students know the meaning of the 
words- dispatcher^ — . 

Introduce students to the following vocabu- 
lary before proceeding further 5 



coc^eratlon 
flight plan 
destination 
schedule 
inaxlsmm. 
payload' 
traffic flow 
.go-between 



operation cost 
enroute 

destination weather 
winds aloft 
alternate destinations 
fuel required 
altitude ' ^ 

aircraft characteristics 



Have students read and be prepared to d^BCuaa: 
^. _ PLIGHT DISPATCHER 
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Nature of Wbrk ? ' . 

/ 

In cooperation with the pilot, the Flight - 
Dispatcher furbishes a-flight plan" that 
enables the aircraft to arrive at its 
destination on schedule with the aaxlmum" 
payload ,a$d the least operating cost. The^ 
Flight Dispatcher considers enroute and 
destination weather, winds* aloft, and 
alternate destinations, fuel required, 
altitudes,. and traffic flow. The 
Mspatcher's signature, along with that of 
the* pilot, releases the aircraft for flight.. 

He or she maintains constant watch on all 
flights dispatched and is the go-between 
for the pilot Imd ground service personnel. 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



Students will be prepared to compare 
information they get back from letters 
with that given to thea ln class, through 
this unit. 



Students will start notebook section 
labeled "Flight Dispatcher". Students 
will include* the following basic ^infor- 
xsatlon under the headings of: 

Nature of Work 
Working Conditions 
Approximate Salary 
Opportunities for Advancement 
Job Entry Requirements 

?rior to class discussion sinall student 
groups may want to meet and discuss: 

What kind of a person would make a good 
Flight Dispatcher? 

*Each group could develop a -list from this 
question of personal characteristics for 
the Job. ^ 



Students will respond to^hese problems 
by making a decision as a J^ight Dispatcher* 
.would, A cargo of cattle ha^e bfeen dispatched 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



She or he keeps all personnel concerned with 
the flight Informed as to the status of the 
flight, and must be faalllar -^vith havigation 
.faclXltles over airline routes and 'at airports 
and take-off, cruising, and landing 

characteristics of all types of aircraft • 
operated by the airline. Plight Dispatchers 
must ajso take periodic flights to observe 
flight routes, conditions, and airports, . 
riding ±ti the cockpit with the fliglit crew. 



-^Review the term Working Conditions, then 
assign: . 



Working Conditions 
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He or she works indoors at the airport in 
the airliiie, operations office. She or he uses 
slide rules, weather charts and information, 
loading reports, and hand computers. A 
forty-hour week with shift work is normal. The 
Flight Dispatcher frequently works under 
pressure, especially when flying weather Is bad . 
He or she must make many rapid decisions 
concerning safety, flight, regulations, and the 
economy of operations* ° This employee is 
surrpunded by teletype machines, telephones, 
and intercom systems in a noisy, busy atmos- 
phere. If the Flight Dispatcheif works for a . 
small airline, she or he also carries on the 
duties of a meteorologist and schedule 
coordinator. ^ ^ 

Working Conditions will be read by the 
students. This would be a good small group's 
activity. Have each group ^develop a list of 
^ ^^cond it ions'. ^ Have them rank their list in 
^ '^fsorder ^f f'imp^rtance* -r 

Check students to verify that tb^y {ffemprehend 
these terms: ^ * 



5.11 

* 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES '\ 

: \ 



OUTCOMES 



from New York to San Francisco, the 
plane has ample fuel aboard ''^r the 
flight. The flight is to pass by Chicago 
on its way to the West CoaSt. 

Problem: Heavy thunderstorms and winds 
surround the Chicago and Great 
Lakes area — this will delay the flight' 
to San Francisco; weather to the south 
appear s'^normal, but will take a little 
' longer. What do ycKi advise? 

\ 

San Francisco has heavy rains and erratic 
winds. Sacramento weather ia. moderate 
rains, 15 mile per hour south winds* What 
do you advise? 



Role playing of 
various people in- 
occupations 



Students should consider a number of factors 
in making these decisions^. . 

^ground shipping arrangements 
clients* ground schedule 
feed and water for cattle 
safety above all else 

Encourage students to add to this list. 
Lists should be recorded in career note- 
books . 



^ OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 
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sljLde rule 
weather chare 
loading reporc 
hand compuCerd 
shift work 

pressure , 
^ rapid decisions 
meteorc^l^^st 
^hedule coordinator 



Introduce: Wages 



6,0(Cpi 



. Wages are from $16,0(ijOPto $24,4)00 per year, 
depending upon the size of the airline. 

* Assigij^tfie following for reading: 

Opportunities for Advancement / ^ * 

Flighty dispatchers have moved up itito this 
position from jobs as former 'dispatch clerks, 
junior /ii^t dispatchers, radio operators, 
meteorologists, or station Inanagprs, ^ Large' 
airlines empjlJy senior disp-atcrhers who 

^P^i^ze In coordinating the. ecdnomi'C 
ract<^iof every flight. Promotio*n Is from 
witKiffT Experience as. an airline 
dispatcher may bie iised in qualifying for a 
job as an air traffic controller wfth the 

^Federal i^viation Administration or as- an 
airport director. 

« * 
Intro^c^: 

Requirements to Enter thelFob 

A college degree \flt\ a ma^or in air 
transportation or meteorology is acceptable 

•preparation. One must have good vision', - * 
heariitg, enunciation, and ah FAA dispatcher's 
licen&c^j^ He or she must know thoroughly 
the *Ctvll Air Regulations and airline 
operations based on years of experience in 

.{ytrllhe communications or^ meteorology* ' 
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STUDENT Ap:iVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



0 



Students are to compute salaries byi 

. '24,000) 



^ • month 
^ ^eek 
' d^y 
hour 



( $16,000 
12 



12 



Students^^answer : 

l/hy do pel^pSwant job advancement? 
Compile a. Irat of these reasons. Encourage 
aU- students ta participate* ' Record 
fnformation In student notebook. 

\ ■ • * . 



Have small groups of students work 

together to ^compile requirements for 
• getting a flight dispatcher Job* Would' 

any of the* following be'lmportant? 
* , , ..^.^ . , ?^ 

personality ^ ^ 

physical conditions 

good reader - ^ , 

good listener » 

speaks well, clearly * 

likes geography 

likes math ' 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUC1M0NAL PROCEDURES 



Student will describe two 
l^asic tKings that the 
meteorologist does to the 
satis factloa of the - 



Ask: Why do Jobs have requirements?. Do all 
» jobs have the same requir^ent^? How ^ t 
axe oa^y the same? How^JHisany different? 



l^t school subjects would help you get a 
job as flight dispatcher? 

Introduce thfe foXlowing^vocabulary: 

weather - , ' 

analyzes^ * ^ , 

reports * • 

operations office 

weather facsimile 'machln^es 

teletype v 

weattier charts * 

meteorological data 4 " * 

Attempt to secure a weather report, ^ 
teletype |>rint-out aijd weather charts. 
Display these things on a portion of 
the bulletin boani* ' - 



Assign the following for readiil 
discussions 

METEOROtOGlST *_ 



and 



The Heteorplb^ist analyzes wkather data ^ 
and prepares weather report^ for the flight 
'dispatcher, pilots, andptner alrllpe' . * 
personnel concerned weather Information* 

The meteorologist assists the flight' 
dispatcher in- preparing flight plans^ 

' Working Conditions 

The meteorologist works Ijidoors.at the airport 
* in the airline operations office,' uses 

weather facsimile- machine^', >t^Sletype machine, 

weather charts, and other meteorological data. 

Shift work is required andf the normal work 
' Week consists of forty hours. ^ 



STUDElfT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMgg, 



What else? 



Make sure this information' is I 
recorded in fclte notebook. . *« 

Some.studerltd^ mav^want tsf esc^^ish 
a weather staticu^ if so, have^ttiem 
' keep records of; , ^ 



Development of 
weather stati 



daily wind, direction*^ 
wind speed; fast, modefrate, loyi ' 
daily weather conditions; cloudy, 
r ain, snow 

^Students will listen. to morning radio 
weather reports and decide if It'.s 
a good day to fiy to: * 



Memphis^ * 
New York 4 
Miami ' 
Chicago 

Washington, D. C. 
^n Francisco 
bos AngfiXes 



KansaffnTlty 

Seattle 



Students w;tll pMn flight a day ahead of ^ 
weatheis'.repoj^lF^Ilsccn to report and decide 
If it*s say^ to make the flig ht. ^ ' 



Students will compare working conditions 
and salary to flight dispatcher. They 
-^11 note the likenesses^ and differences* 
Students will compute vages on a. monthly, 
weekly, basia for both low and high 
salary. 

' Students will compare Job entry require*- 
ments with "flight dispatcher and note 
any differences. * ^ , 



Describe advantages 
and dlsadvanta^s of 
Meteorologist's Job^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



-r 



INSTIOJCTIONAL lIlOCEDURES'' 



STimENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



'Students Will Identify 
a nlnlmua of five job 
re$ponslbilities of the 
schedule coordinator*^ 



' ' 164. 



Wages are fros §14,000 to $22,000 per year, 
depending upon the size of the airline, 

Requirements for the Job 

A college degree with a ma3or In meteorology 
is required; iteteorology training can be 
obtained vitlf>the military services, especially 
as a meteorological technician. 

Require students to read: 

SCHEDULE coordinator' 



The Schedule Coordinator keeps track of the ^ 
whereabouts of aircraft and crews; received 
and relays reports' of -delays due to weather 
and mechanical problfens; notifies all 
concerned- regardl^ng delays or changes; and gives ^ 
orders for substitution of aircraft when- ' 
required. He or* she works wfth diversions of 
flights to alternate airports ^ we ather farrfn-ft 
affecting air traffic, sealing arrang^ents 
of planes, tum-aroimds, ^imated time of 
arrival, and unscheduled stops She or he also 
works out ai^taft availability, taking into 
cons id era tiorf Servicing and maintenance 

, requirements wlth^tlme freqjjencies varying 
from 24 to 48,000 hours. The Schedule 
^Coordinator handles crew scheduling considering 
sick calls, vacatdtpns, days off, used-up flight • 

^ hours, . "dead-heading" ^ types of aircraft for 
which crew is trained, and seniority bids -or 
choice's 'of flights selected by crew members. 
Kl\ this work is in the interest of maintaining 
on-time, efficient service for passengers and 
shippers of air freight 



?f the Work 



Students will ftote any differences 
in this job as |iresented* and the one 
they may, receive from the airline in 
•answer to , their earlier letter. 



Students ,1 heving read'V'Nature of 
Work" for' the schedule coordinator 
will list questions ^they have about 
this job. ' ^ » 



V 




Students are to record Vocabulary in 

their noteSopks, *they should now have 

a s&ction entitled "Schedule Coord inato^*H 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Be sure students knov the tseanfng of; 



receives and' relays 

' delays 
notifies 
substitution 
diversions • 
alternate 

' ^um-arounds-: 
estioated tise 
unscheduled stops 
"dead-heading" ^ 

"Have students jcead; 

Working Conditions 



The employee works indoors at the airpoii 
in the'airline operations office* He or 
is in a husy atoosphere, surrounded by 
banks of phones^ teletyi*^ machines, com^ut^ 
and charts, at times working under pressure* 
She or he works cooperatively with colleagues* 
A forty-hour work week, with shift wo^k, is 
normal* 

Annaal wages are froa $14,000 to $18,000, 
\ depending upon the size of the airline* 

Opportunities for Advancement * 

The Schedule Coordinator starts as a clerk 
« with^ responsibilities in one or two areaa 

may advance to. assistant, senio^,.and then 
. chief of schedule control. He' or. ^he may 

also work up to position in dispStcher*^ 

office as general dispatch clerk or an ^ . . 

operators planner* * 




Students will role play the role of 
schedule coordinator and respond to: 

bad weather report,, 
pilot in sick, 

unscheduled stop must* be made 

Hav^ indents add to the above list 
that which might create problems for 
the sohedule coordinator. * 



Students will answer in their note- 
boQks (individual^work) 

Why would you like/ dislike these working 
conditions? 

Explain why the salary is good/poor for 
this job? g 

Do yovt feel advanc^ent opportunities are 
sometliing you would like? ^ 

Do you have any of the requirements for 
this job? Explain your answer. 

Students will discuss their answers in 
^cia%s — encourage students to change 
^answer^if they feel differently after the 

class discussion* 



Role playing of 
selected job. 



Students will analyze 
working conditions 



\ 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSgUJCTIOHAL PROCEDURES 



A 



Requlrementg to Enter the "Job 



A college degree -with a major in air 
transport operations is acceptable 
preparation. ^ 

^Assign students to the reading of Station 
Manager or Agent. . 

Nature of the Work 



• The Station Manager or Agent Is responsible 
for all flight and ground operations for the 
airline at a^ particular ^rport — ^ aircraft 
•handling, passenger services,. and air car^o 
operations. ' At a .soall station s^e or he 
may perform jsany of these services himself 
such as selling I tickets,, making public 
' announcement, checking the baggage, moving 
portable stairs, preparing passenger and aiif 
cargo 'manifests, operating teletype machine, 
etc. 4. 



Working Conditions ' ' " • 

He or she works in an office at the airport, 
and' may. sometimes worlt outdoors depending 
^pon Che size of the airport and the staff* 
Shift work is required during a forty-hour 
week* . > ^ ' 



The student *wlll describe 
tasks that the telet/pist 
aust perforata. ^ 
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Annual wages aj^e f roiK$J»S*000 CD $30,000 
depending -upon the size of the Airline. 

Student should know the'Se terms: 

teletypist ^ 
teletype machine 
send/ receiving 
relaying 

filing ' ^ • ' 



I 
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I 5, 

STUDENT. ACTIVITIES - OUTCOME?- 



Students are to record all -vocabulary ^ ' 
terms they jio not know the definition's 
of; ^these word's or terms are to be 
recorded in their notebooks* / ' 

S;:udent8 are to answer: ' «^ 



\ 



"Ho^ does this job pay compared to each of 
the others we have studied so far? How / 
much? " , J 



Flight Di^atcher?- 
Meteorologist? 
Schedule Coordinator? 

Students, will make a table for thier 
tlotebool^i 



Station 
Manager 

§18,000 



Flight 
Dispatcher 

^16,00t) 
-2,000 



Meteor- 

$14,000 
-4,000 



Schedule 
Coordinator 

$14,000 
-4,000^ 



Student ar are to write a ^hort paper describing 
-why they feel salaries are different* 

^ow wauld you prepare yourself for this job? 



Student will r^ord terms for • teletypist 
in his notebodk and note definitions as 
related to this "job. . - 



Students mX\\ write a brief stocy about 
the teletypist using the five «cabulary 
words associated with the job* ystory 



should include type^of messages received 
and where they are sent, how^'they are filed* 

9k ' * 
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OBJECTIVES 



instructjohAl procedures 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 1 



Have' students read*and discuss teletypist. 
Nature of Work 

The teletypist operates teletype machines » 
sending messages, receiving them/ and relaying 
them 'to proper departments and to other stations , 
oa the airline's routes, and files messages as ^ 
required. ^ i 

.Working Conditions 

nftia employee works Indoors a^ the airport fn 
the airliners operations office or In other 
of^ces where teletype machines are used. « 
Shift work Is required during a forty-hour 
work week, ^ 



What Is an average salary for a teletypist* 
by the month? 

( $7.000 ) ^ 
12 



Students will describe 
at lease three casks the 
reservation agent pxu>vides 
for potential passengers. 
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Wages , . . 

Wages are from $7»000 to $11,000 per year, 
depending upon the size of the airline. 

Opportunities for Advancen^nt 

She or he. may advance to a supervisory 
position. 

Requirements^ to Enter the Job ^ 

A high school graduate is preferred. 
Additional training in teletype opera'tlons 
and procedures at schools off erring such courses 
*iB preferred. The itiinimum typing speed £s 
40 words per minute. The tele'typis^t needs 
to know codes and symbols used in airline 
communications. ' 

Have students read: 

^ , RESERVATION AGENT 

Nature 1ft the Work 

The Reservations Agent handles telephone 
fnquiries about complex flight schedules'. 
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Students will start ^^otebook section 
for Reservation Agent. JJf^^ students 
Identify vocabulary list for their 
notebooks; each definition should be 
accompanied by an example.^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



fares, and cT):nnecting flights, and 
reserves seatstand cargo space for 
customers* He or she operates computer- 
ized reservations equipment, keeps records 
^f reservations, and must be able to recommend 
services which,f;Lt customer's requirements 
and be familiar with routes and schedules of 
other airlines. 
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Working Conditions * 

She or he works indoors at the airport in the 
airline operations office. Shift work is 
required during a forty-hour work week* Work 
is interesting as no two calls are the same and 
many challenges occur as the empioyee works out 
the passengers travel requironents. 

Wages 

Wages are from $822 to $1,124 per month, 
depending upon the size of the airline. 

Opportunities for Advancement ' 

He* or she may advance to supervisor, 
monitoring employees* handling of inquiries, or 
to training positions. She or he may also be 
assigned to handle "executive accounts" or 
firms Uith special "vacation packages" offered S 
by the airline.— jobs reserved for the more / 
.e^cperienced and higher paid agents. The employe^ ^ 
may transfer to a job of ticket ^getit. Reaerva^ 
tions work is a printipal routa^to a ilianSgement 
>osition for the persi'^tent i^btker, tiiniover, 
due to shift work, la high and promoticC^i^" 
tunities ari^ frequently available. "^-^^ . ^/ 



Have s.tudents compute salary for 
Che year. 

(§822 X 12 - ) 



Requirements to Enter^the Job 



Requirements include:** hi^h school graduatyiin, / 
18 to 20 minimum years of age, with additional / 
one or two year's training in airline operations 
at schools offering such courses, or experience 
in public telephone contact work preferred. Ait- 
lines offer on-the-job training. Accurady and 
speed on the job are essentral- A^good telephone 
voice, English usage, and the ability b^^project" 
oneself over the phone are necessary, AirN^argo 
reservations agents may be required to haye sdme 
experience In shipping operations. • ^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIOHAL PROCEDURES 



Student activities 



OUTCOMES 



Check and make sure students can expl^ld 
meanings of; 

«. » 
res.^ip^ation ^ « 
inquiries 
complex 

-SchetHules - ^ • 

fares 

connecting flights « 
requirement: s ^ ^ 

computerized ' ^ % 

recommend ^ ^ 
'routes 



Students will describe, wHat is expected' 
of a reservation agent when promoted to^ 
supervisor; they*should tell hou this is 
different frqm the reservation a^ent*- 

H^ve students collect'airline schedules 
and plan a cross country flight.^ Plan^ . 
'should include departure tim^> lay ov^rs, 
arrival time* ' * ' ; 



Students will describe the 
role of a ticket ag|^^nt«in 
terms of what she or; he 
does. i- ^ 



.Teach students to use <airline schedules. 

Have students^j^irst disciiss what they tliink 
a ticket agent does'. Lis t^ these things 
on the chalkboard. ' » 



'Assign students to read: 

. TICKET AGENT 
Hature of theiWork ^ 



Ticket Agent answers inquiries about 
Ight schedifles'and fares, verifies reser- 
vations by phone,,. figures fares^ 'writes 
\ciekets, handles cash payments or credit 
, card, sales* The Ticket Agent j&ayi bheck^n. 
^passenger's baggage, 14 the agent works set 
the aiir terminal ticket counter. She or he.^ 
*' uses ^telephone and reservations ^computer 
^ equipment,. ' ^ / * . 



St;^dents-will start a notebook secjtlon 
for ticket Agent, 

Students ^wtll read Ticket Agent and* 
^omp^are chalkboard 'list to terms. , * 
contained in narrative. Students^ill 
compare yearly salary for tPTls posit ion .> 

Students will Xlst advancemejit opportunities 
for t-his position'. * ' » ' ^ 



'CJfcEOSbr 



He or. she works ^t downtowti^r hotel airline 
-ticket o'iflces during*5>usAn^fe^ hours. Shift 
wo.rk i» /eeessary, it employed at airport . 
counters. 'The employee "mus,t wear a unifojna* ^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROpEDURES 



^ Students r4'^en-i>r&vid€d— \* 
with descriptions 
/or ground 'attendant, 
skycap, H»iif freight/cargo 
agent, passenger service ^ 
^ agenc, sales representa- 

tivd^ana dist'c^jt-jiianager , 
, will torrecijiyijf|itch the - 
t>6sitipn to the 
\^ description. 



Wages ^ * - 

Wages are*froia $822.to $1,124 per month, 
plus additional pay for late sHi'ft work. 

Opportunities for Advancement* ' 

she, or he may advance to the -job of passenger 
sei^ice agent or station agent, chief /of the. 
ticket office, or to a job on the instructional 
staff, ,He or she may also join the staff as 
Sales Repre8^ta.tive. Superior employees are 
often c6nsiderea for junior management training. 

Requirements to Enter the Job - / 

» 

The mlnlmunf age varies frofe IS Ifo 20 years. 
Graduation from high scjipol is a minimum 
requirement; however, two years of college is 
preferred, or the equivalent experience in , ^ 
doling- with the public. , On-the-ji>b training' 
if^pf fared,. Qood grooming, respect rtr« _ 
accuracy, pleasant, courteous manner, and " 
legible handwriting, are important. Foreign* 
language ^ability may bfe re^quired ^ an inter- 
national airline. 

Prepare flaBhcar^ for the 'follbiJlng; titles " 

ground attendant . ' 

skycap - ' , * 

air freight/cargo agettt: ' • ' 

passenger seirvice agent 
sales representative. / ' y 

district sales manager 

As the cards a/e flashed to students, ^ 
require responses to all, some or one of ^ 
the following; 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



At^ this point have students organize 
into small groups; each group is to 
identify requirements for job entrance \ 
in terms of educati6n, age, experience! 
and^the things they feel wotild be 
required, (English, math, geography, 
science) for each of these positions. 

Flight Dispatcher/ * 
Meteoiftlogjlst , 

Schedule Coordinator ^ , * 

Station l^nager or Ag^nt ^ 
Telfetjjist , ' * 

Reservation Ageht, 
Ticket Agent ^ • 

HaV^each student write i^brief report 
aboutVthe position they feel they Would 
be^t -qValify for when they leave school ' 
in terms of ho^ well* they are' doing in 
scfiool and things they like to do» 



-^deht/ wiil construct bar graph to 
compare monthly wages for each job 
P9sition, 



Exampj.e: 



Grd. Agertc 
Skycap » 
Ai]- Frht/ 
C&rgo Agent 
Pass. Ser. 
Agf nt 
' Sales Rep. * 
. Dist. Sales 
f Mgr. 



250 



750 



1000 



^12500 1500 



•$501 ^ 



§950 

$950 
?950 



$i5oo 



.$1500 



0 



OBJEGTIVES 



INSTRUCXIOHAL PROCEDURES 



spell the job title ^ ~" 

tell ^^t this 'person does 
. tell^requireoents for the job 
tell the basic salary 
where does the person work (airport, 

city office)? 
spell' training for the job 
why are Bok^ job« listed byoionthly 

salary, by yearly salary? 



Students with lOOZ accuracy 
will identify the d&tles 
axid responsihilities of 
tHese raQp personnel. 

Interior of the airdraft 
Exterior of the aircraft 
Saggage and cargo handlers 
Aircraft fueler 
Driver * 



^rioj: to making assignments or oarrying 
out instructional activities, r4Hew 
the following terms: 



V 



ramp 

service person 

Interior 

exterior 

baggage/cargo 

fuel 



On the chalkboard under tne headin'gs of 
"^^p Ser^deper sons'* and Subheadings of » 
aircraft "jfeterior, airqrkft exterior, 
baggage/cairgo handlers, aftjiraft fueler^ 
^Irvet, brainstorm with class as to what 
duties might I be* listed with each of these _ 
categories. ' , ^ 

Have Students modify each list after ^ 
reading: * 

* RAMP SERVICEPERSOM, INTERIOR , ' 

Hature of the Vork ' , , 

'The Raap Ser^Mceperson Clnteriofsof the ^ * 
Aircfraft) cleans the Cabins between trips* ^ 
*He or she vacuums the floor, picks up trash, 
washes lavatories and buffet^, replaces 
headrest's add^pillow covers, "felds blankets, 
refill^ seat^ackets, refills drinking • • 
wa^er supply a&d. cleans the cockpit windows » 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



Students will report on other ways 
airlines \jtfe charts to operate their , 
business. ^ . 

Put names of*. the five positions on - * 
the board — pass out to students^ - 
broken ;into groups, single copy of\ ^ 
the positions. Do a class analysi^ . 
Compare >the posi^ion^ under each \ 
listed or^ the chalkboard by; 

Nature^f Kork ^ ' ^ 

Wojfking x^onditions ^ ^ ^ 
Wages ^ *^ / , 

Opportunities for Advancement ^ , ^ > 
Job Entrance Requirements ^ • - 



Students are to start a section for 
each of 'these positions in'their 
notebooks and record vocabulary in 
the glossary. ^ 



Students will develop charts -for each 
position that include education 
requirements, age, salary,. experience* 



Students will ^compute average daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly salary .for 
each positionruse 8^<^urs for a day, 
40 hours for a week, 20 days for a 
month. Stud^ts will ^velop a line 
graph comparuig hourly Wlaries. 

-'4 * 
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OPJECTiVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES* 



OUTO^ES 




Working) Condi t long 

She or he works at a fast pacf with 
cleaning equipment and supplies in cramped 
space with.a'teaS^oJ workcifs. He or shp * 
oust cotsplete the ^ob oftguMsithin 10 or 
15 minutes allowed fae;W?et:he\lane must 
be ready to loaa b^^sengers. Ti^s is 
9hif4: work. » Worker must wear k uniform/. 

Wag^s * ' ' 

Wages catrenily arev$5.25 per hour, with, 
extra pay for laC^e afternoon and night 
shifts. . \ ' ' ' 
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RAMP SERVid 



IPERSOK,- EXTERIOR 

\ 



Nature of the Work 

— ^ • 

TheJlamp Serviceperson (Exterior ol the ^ 
^ Aircraft) wdrks on* the exterior surfaces 
V. of tKe aircraft.^ He or she washes** polishes, 
couches up painty and ^e-^ices surfaces. 

* She or he also works with ^chemicals to *_ 

prevent ^orrosion^f surfaces. 

Working Conditj/jns 

. He or she uses sponges, brushes » mops, and 
hoses.' Employee works on scaffolding or in 
special lift equipment to reach hfgh places* 
The worker usually Vorks iiT a hangar Jbut 
^y sometimes be required to work outdoo^fs. 
* Tfie heaviest work schedules occUr during^ 
nigbt %ours when mosft aircraft are not In 
• service*' Shift work is required and<Vork is 
done frequently under pressure of Itime. • 
. , Worker must wear a uniform. . " 
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OBJECTIVES • • , INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES ' - STUDENT ACTIVITIES ■ OUTCOMES 

Wages ' . ' ' ' . . ^ ^ ' 

Wages currently are $5.25 pep hour, with . ' ' ^ 

6xtra pay for late aften\oon and night shifts* * . ^ - 

'* * ' » 

RAMP SERVICEPERSON, ^ \^ . * ' . 

BAGGAGE/CARGO ^ ^.^2- _ ' ' * 




Nature the Work 

«t a . ^ w.m mm ■ ■ ^ ^ 

*The "Baggage £ind Air ^rgo Handler loads and^ 
* uploads baggage^ air mail,^ air express, ^ 

%iid air cargo shipments. He or sb c drives 
baggage toy-carts^ operates 'conveyors, fork 
< y . _ lifts, fork trucks, and other baggage and . 

• 'air f relight handling equipment. Sfaf or he 
^ <^ operates t&achinery to sort and route baggage 

anj ^ir cargo to and from various flights, 

\ , * « ^Working Conditions* . ^ ' 

Raop Servic^per^oti works outdoors on nol5y» ^ 
^ crowiSed ramps, ^ in 'all kinds of jwea^hftir and 

does tmich lifting and moVing pf baggage, • 
' ^ , ^ mail sacks/%'and air ^express shipments and 

^ - ' , - pushing and ^bsitibnifag of air^cargo. Shift' 

work 4s reQulred_and _Qne muflC^ wear a unlformt 

Wages * * " , ^ 

Wages start at $5.93 per h^ur^ and after six 
' , ' . • months could increase t»o^ up to $6,20 per 

• hour. . ^ ^ - 

RAMP SERVICEPER^ON;^ AIRCRAFT FUELER 
Nature of the Work^ • 
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✓ 



■\y. 



« * • The Aircraft, Fueler operates, the fueling ' " ^ 

' equipment. This employee may drive a fuel 



truck, filling the truck with aviation fuel ' , a, ^ 

and delivering it to the arircraft;^ The ' v- - * ^ ' - \ \ 

. Aircraft^ Fuelfer operates fuel hose and . , ' « , ' '' , 

pumps^ ' ' ^ ' , , 



Working Conditions 



Employee works outdoors with potentially 
hazardous aviation gasoline and kerosene 
In all kinds bf weather.^ Shlff work Is 
required and one oust wear a uniform* 
Employee may be Required to climb and 
walk on wings of aircraft to reach fuel 
tank openings. Aircraft fuelers laust 
observe strict safety rules, * 

RAMP SERVIC^PERSON, DRIVER 
Nature of the Work 

j^ncludes drivers of food trucks, .oob He 
stairs, employees' buses, messenger cars, 
conveyors, cleanlhg 'equipment, aircraft* 
ai^_ conditioning and power carts, etc. 

These employees drive equipment to the 
aircraft and^operate machlnejry, loading . 
and off-loading food containers, galley 
units, and dther kl^ds of equipment/ They 
attach and detach ground air conditioning 
and power carts, iaove stairs^ or drive 
employees* tuses between airline facilities 
at tbe airport. They are usually on a ' 
.regular wotk schedule, 

' * r 'I * 
Working Conditions, 

They wear uniform* and shift work is 
required. They work outdoors on noisy 
ramps ia all weathe^ conditions, ^They must 
use extreme care In positioning equipment 
near aircraft* . ~ 

Opportuni tiea for Advancement - For Ramp 
'Servfcepersons * 

Depending upon the size pt the airline arid 
^gredments wlth^ employees* unions; ramp * 
servlcepersons may become leaders and 



Each 'student will write a letter to 
their local airlines seeking salarlfl 
for one of the five positions, Studc 
will develop chart's that list job^as 
one of Indoors, out-of-doors, shift 
worTc,* dangiBroUs,'!and special skills. 

Students will Include all infonnaAn • " 
in th^r notebooks. Each studer\|^ll 
write a* brief report telling why each of 
these positions Is Important to comfort 
and safe travel, , ^ * 



OBJECTIVES 



IKSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDUHES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOMES 



The student vlll write 
a brief report that includes 
uhese charactefistics of 
a cabin maintenance <- 
mechanic, food service 
employee and auto mechanic* 



supervisors- of crews in their own work 
«areas — fuelers, cleaners, baggage and air 
cargo handlers, etc. Or they may start 
at the lowest paying job such as cleaners, 
and work up to higher paying jobs^ such .as — 
baggage handlers,* drivers and aircraft fuelers. 
With experience at a variety of ramp service 
jobs, workers with administrative abilities 
may be promoted to the job of a ramp planner. 

Requirements to Enter the Job - For Ramp_ 
Servicepersons 

HigtKschool diploma is require^, and sc minimum 
age of 18 to 21 years. Employees who drive 
trucksj buses, fork trucks, towing tractors, 
and "similar equipment must have a driver's ^ 
license and often a chauffeur's license as well. 
Good physical health and strength are required 
for, baggage and air cargp handlers* On-the-job 
training is given when new equipment is put 
into servj.ce .or when better methods of 
, accomplishing a job are developed* 

Teach students how to footnote reference 
materials; encourage use of pi^inted materials , 
for their r^ort* 

Assign students to read: 

CABIN M^NTEHANCE MECHANIC ' ' 

* % 

Nature of the Work ^ 

The Cabin Maintenance Mechanic cleans and 
' paints interiors of aircraft during periodic 
major overhaul; removes and installs carpets, 
^seats, Curtains/ and bulkheads; and re-upholsters 
seats. He o,r sh£^^^erhauls and cleans electrical 
equipment* in cabins,, such as lights, buffets, and i 
cof feemakers? ^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



if 



INST^CTIdNAL BROCEDURES^ 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES / 



OUTCOMES ' 




Working Conditions 

She o^ he works in hiigar Shops using sewia^ 
maghines for stltchlr^ upholstery and 
curtains* Worker* us^s tools associated with • 
upholstery, rug laving, installation of 
seats, electrical ^inteilknce of cabin service 
equipment, and aheet metal work. 'He or she 
• works under WFC^ure of time. Shift work is * 
necessary a^^^i*£orms may be retjuired. 

Wages 

Wages start ^at7$7.il^ per hour and after , 
eighteen months' could go up to $7;64 per» hour, 

• . Opportunities for-^Advancement 

Employee may advafice Vo leader, assistant* 
supervisor or cabin maintenance, and then to 
supervisor. 

Requirements to Enter the Job " ^ 

High school graduation is required. Wbfck is 
often upholstery shops/ sewing seat covers 
and curtains. Technical or vocational school 
training in the various mechanical skill's is 
usually required. Worker m^y. specialize in 
* pne kind of job. 

# 

FOOD SERVICE El^PLOYEES 
Nature of the Work 

The Food Service Employees prepare -and* cook 
foo^d, following set recipes. They arrange. * 
silverware and dishes on serving trays and 
food items on' serving didhes. They plac'c 
food in either l\6t or refrigerated containers 
for pick up and delivery to the aircraft ♦ 
^They receive and clean soiled dishes/ 

Workihg Conditions 

They -work in a flight kitchen at the airport, i 
Work^must be completed according to flight 



Students will determine how these jobs ' 
prevent accidents, provide comfort ♦ Tell 
why they are Important to airlines and 
passengers. 

Notebooks should include a description of 
these jobs. Students* willT^ist all vocabu- 
lary they do not understand and write 
questions for things that are not clear to 
them. 

Students will compare these jobs and 
classify them l)y salary, indoor-outdoor, 
skills needed. 

Students should answer the question,. "Where 
can you get skillg to qualify for one»of 
thdse.jobs?" 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



schedules'. The kitchen is a busy, noisy 
place* Shl^t wtftk is required and uniforms 
sust be worn. 



Wages are from $3.93 per hour, plus extra pay 
for late afternoon and night shifts, i^r 
example: Food Service' Porters start at $3*93 
per hour, Food Service Assistants at $4*87 
per hour, Entr^ Level Cooks at $5.82 and within 
18 months could be increased to ^$6.13ipfer hour,' 
and Bakers start at $5.59 per hour and after 
six months could be Increased to $5.81 per 
hour, 

Oppdrtunltlea for Advancement 

They may advance to position of pantry worker,' 
steward chef, supervisor, chief chef, assistant^ 
buyer, or corolssary chief, depending upoij the 
type of beginning job. 

Requj^rements to Enter the Job 

High school graduation is required. Minimum 
age of 18 tp 20 years. All worker 9 must have 
health certificates and respect for cleanliness 
and good housekeeping procedures* Chefs and 
cooks must have previous experience In food 
preparation. On-the-job training Is given for 

alj. other kitchen workers, 

* 

AUTO MECHANIC 



Nature of the Work 



The Auto Mechanic services and repairs ground 
service equipment, such as portable stairs, fuel 
and food trucks, towing tractor Sv and employee ^ 
buses . 

Working Conditions 

^ He or she works. Indoors in a garage or outdoors 
on the rtop, when required* She df 'he pferforms- 
^^he duties usually associated ^vlth an auto 
ttechanlc* The normal work week is forty hours* 




OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



192. ' ' dlsp^tcl 



RAMP PLANNER 
Nature'^of the Wor k" 

The Tlaunp Planner keeps track of arriving 
aircraft and dispatches service uftits — 
cleaners, fuelers, baggage handlers, food 
service trucks, .etc. They must know flight 
^* schedule^* 

Working Conditibris ' . 

or she works indoors at the airports 
She or he uses charts, telephones, and 
teletype machines* Shift' work is necessary. 
They work with a team p£ planners ♦ 

Wages . . 

Wages are from $9,000 to $14,000 pet year. 

Opportunities for Advancement 

.Workers may advance to junior positions on the 
'flight operations manageiaent staff or on the 
administration staff of an airport director* 

RequlreroeAta to Enter the Job 

High school diploma is required. Hinii^um age 
Jjn is 20 to 25 years. Experience as a ramp 

serviceperson is usually required ♦ This is not 
an entrance level jofi? 

Chdck students comproj^ension of Vocabulary terms 
. ^fpund In these three sections^ //' 



periodic 
overhai\l " 
under pressure 
seArecipes 
fli^ schedules 
flighftujdtchen 
portabVe\ 
planner g ^ 
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OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES > 



OUTCOMES 



Students will oatch 
. fTOB a Bixed list of 
10 stdlll% each to the 
correct position of ^ 
^gineer ond/or airline 
instructor* - 



f * 



*Words used^ prior ^o this section. 

Develop f la shear ds vlth the' following 
skills listed on each. 



designing ^ 
drawing » 
reading blue prints or plans . 
decorating 
equipment design 
maintain , . 

talk clearly 
'plan lessons , * <? 

curriculum developer ' 
use training aids 

Flash these car^ to students seeking 
correct ^sponse as to their definitions. 

Classify cards by, positions: 

Airline Engineer 
Airline Instructor , 

^Hav^ students read: 

. AIRLIKE EHGINEER 

Nature of the Work 

In line with the^engineering specialty,- 
the engineer works closely with aircraft 
manufacturers during th^ development of 
new models of airliners, xo make s6re * 
^the" requirement^ of the airline are met 
to performance, cabin plad, interior 
decorations* extra equipment, etc. He -7 
or' she also designs improvements to aircraft 
and to methods Of servicing and o^erhauliag 
th^* ' ^ — ' ' 



? 



Students^ §i[e to.. record these two 
positions in notebooks* 



Following drill, students are to ^ 
record' terms in sections of notebooks^ 
reserved for Airline Engineer and 
Airllife Instructor,- • 
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Working Conditions 

She or he works mainly indoors in an office, 
but duties often take him or her to hangars 
and maintenance jhops for consultation^ and 
inspections. « Engineers aay travel "frequently 
to aircraft manufacturing plants for consulta- 
tion. They say be required to live. in the 
area where the aircraft are being 'constructed^, 
thfen they wouW travel to»the airline 
headquarters. ' ^ 

Wages ; ''^^ 

Starting wages arfe from $12,000 to §r^,00e per 

opportunities for Advancement 

fie or she may be advanced to a job dtiTpcting 
the wtfrk of junior engineers or i£ight work 
up to a top job of Vice.Erfisldent for Engineer 
or Hia in tenancy 

Requirements to Enter the Job 

A college degree with a major "in an engineering 
field related to air transportation is required 
' Previous experience and a graduate degree are 
preferred. 

' AIRLINE TRAINING (INSTRUCTORS) 
Nature of the Work 

An Important factor in maintaining the 
airlines*" excellent safety record is their 
considerable training effort. Several . 
thousand people are employed to help keep 
the proficiency of flight crews and ground 
personnel engaged in direct contact with the 
airplane, powerplants, and flight techniques. 



STUDQIT ACTIVITIES 



OUTCOHES 




Students will compare two highest 
salaries to detefmine w^o earns the 
highest pay, ' 

Airline Engineer $21,500 each year 

Airline Instructor . $2,500 x 12 - ? 

each year 



/ 

/ 
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. INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENTSUrriVITIES. 





^OUTCOMES 



Typical - tralnlneAjbs are Crownd School 
Instructor, FlipTt Attendant Instructor, 
and Flight Simulator/Duplicator Operator/ The 
instructors direct the pr,e-dervice and 
in-service trashing programs of the air>^ine. , 
For example, they make certain that the p'iloCs 
keep up their instrument flyihg prt>fici«nc:j ^* 
rating. Flight simulators or duplicators ,must 
be supervised by ins t rue t o r^ Educa tors 
are also employed as curriculum/program 
developers. Technical support is provided by ' 
I p rafts-workers who develop training aids for 
^ use by the instructors in tha Airlines '^lass- 
rooms. * , / 



Wages • ^ , 

Starting salaries are from about $9<90, to $2,500 
per fflonth» depending upon the task performed. ^ 



Opportuni,ties for Advancement ^ » 

In&tructors may become supervisors, of instructors' 
an'H tsay advance to executive positions in the 
training department. ^ 

I* 

Requirements' to Enter the Job 

' Instru^ors can qualify^ in' some instances, on the 
basis^ of two years b£ airline ^mplo^^nt, plus 
supervised teaching* experiences in a specialty. 
Those who -instruct by means of a simCtlated training 
device ar^ required- to -understand how to maintain 
and repair the device us6d. 



Students will select 
three jobs they* are 
interested in and 
write tjie 'advantages 
and disadvantages of #' 
each . ^ \ 



Students will Identify 
from a Hst of ^obs those 
that classify as admin-* 
istratlve personnel and 
those, as "professional airline 
personnel. 



Orally discuss value of ^ach o£^ the jobs to the 
people using airlines. ^ ^ 

Have students read: 



ADMINISTI^VTIVE PERSONNEL 



tn addition to the Jobs described in 
foregoing, airlines employ thousands 
receptionists, typists, secretaries, 
graphers, mail and file clerks^ and computer 
personnel, as well as people in managerial 



the 
of 

steno'- 



Students will record in notebooks 
k positions under Administ^rative 

*-Personite3%find P^ofessipnal Airline 
.Perso|inel. * . ^ 

Students will list names of people they 
kno^ who do similar jobs , found under' ' 
Professional Airline Personnel: like 
teachers. 
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positions such a& training, public relations, 
publications, finance, pers<mnel, and other ^ 
kift^s of, work associated with business and 
industry. Sal|>riei pafd arej^enerally abovk^ 
the^avelr^ge paid'by industry and business, ^ 

Then assign them to make a list^of employers 
under this^cIassification,^t least seven. 
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OUTCOMES 
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GRADES FIVE AKD SVC 



RESOURCES AND MATEKIAIS 



AGRICULTURAL AVIATION CAREERS 



"Agricultural Aviation," GA-300-129 
Department of Transportation 
Federal Aviation Administration, AGA-300 
8O0 Independence Avenue, S. W« 
Washington, C* - 20591 ' . 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 



STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



OOTCC»1ES 



Students will describe ' 
the importance of^ag^jf^^r 
cultural a^ation to ^e 
farming*' industry o£ ,the 
United States iti terms 
of saving time, money 
and overcoming adverse,. 
Insects and weather 
conditionit^^ 
' ' 

Students will identify 
from a list of ten careet 
tasks'^ five that*{^irectly 
relate to the agriculture 
pilot. 



Students need to be introduced to special 
terms associated with agriculture aviation* 

agriculture ^ ^ 
herbicides 
insecticides ^ 
aerial surveys 
retardant 
solo , 
obstacles 

toil-wheel Aircraft 
operator; ^^ 
defoliants 



Students will know the 
importance of aviatflon 
to agriculture and list 
five advantages, of using 
airplanes in agriculture* 



Students will collect pictures of 
farming operations that rel^e to ' 
the introductory vocabulary list* 
Emphasis should be on agricultural 
^viation activities. Students ^re 
to caption pictiires using the 
vocabulary list« 
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^Assign students to small reading teams, 
.have theeJvjiea^: ^ Nature of the* Work. 



NATURE OP THE WORK 

The agricultural pilot flies. 
Specially designed aircraft (including 
helicopters) to apply herbicides, . 
insecticides, seeds and fertilizers 
on crops^ orchards, foresti, fields and 
swamps. Me or she may also make ^ 
aerial surveys of cattle and crops or 
fight forest fires by dumping fire 
retardaiit materials. The agricultural 
pilot usually flies so|o, accurately 



Participation in^eading 
teams 
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dispensing luaterialS with a fully 
loaded aircraft approxicaately three 
to five feet? off the ground, rooming 
in on a field close to farm buildings, 
with trees and electrical lines as 
obstacles in his path and landing ^ 
aircraft heavily loaded. ^ 

Agricultural aviation requires good 
flyirtg ability in a ,tail-wh*eel type 
aircraft the type toost used by the 
agricultural aviation industry; TKis 
type of flying can be rough work with 
long hourf and seasons lasting from' 
about a five-month period to'all year 
This is not a "nine-to-five" type of 
job. 



One* agricultural operator (Belle Glade, 
Florida) operates seven days a week,^ 
twelve months a year. He explains 
that he operates in an area* of Florida , 
which readily breeds a number of pests 
that are detr^oaental to^the vegetables 
grown there ^ "Down here^ when some- *■ 
thing has to be sprayed, it" must be 
done immadiately. Hours a6n be critical. 
We have a unique sitiiaticm with very 
high stresses on our vegetable crops 
froitt a disease point of view." He does 
what he calls 'feonvefttidhal .type * 
d^ricui-tural woWk" on winter vegetables 
throughout ther everglades area 'begi|ining . 
in Augus*t and running through the 
following June. His second business area 
Is mosquitol^work which Ibegins in April' 
andl'^runs through Deceraller. In this 
field, there is no slacic period. ^ 

Another agricultural operator,' in Arviji, 
California, indicates: "I run five 
aircraft t^SO h.p. Stearmans) and my 
business provides service to approximately 
100,000 acrea.4f California farmland each 
year. The main work /renters on cotton,*^ 
potatoes, carrotf, tomatoes^ onions^ and 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES ' 
s ^ 

garlic. Like most operators in toy 

area, I seed and fertilize as well 

as apply insecticides, herbicidea 

and defoliants. I also- run a« couple 

of ground rigs for socoe herbicide ^ ^ 

work in early winter and spring on 

cotton^and potatoes. I guess you could ^ ^ 

call oje arr average size Carifornia ' 

operator/' ^ . ^ * 

A Colorado agricultural operation logs 
500 to 600 flying hours annually and 
covers anywhere from 50,000 to 125,000 
acres ^^er yeaif. Jobs range from little 
four to^ five acre patches to one-mile 
square fields. 

An agricultural aviation operation in 
Georgia starts fertilizing and applyfrt^ 
herbicides early itv the spring and works 
steadily unt'il the first frost defolia- 
ting cotton. Most of his work is of a 
preventive natxnre done on a regular ' 
s(5l?edule of every five days on tot ton and 
every t^n ^o fourteen days pn ^peanuts. 

Another agricultural operator points out 
that the success of his' business is. In 
*Large meas-ure, attributed to the ^ 
diversified farming done in his area 
(East Prairie, Missouri); His flying starts 
in mid-February and continues as late as 
Thanksgiving, seedii}^ wheat. Ih addition - 
to wheat, he services cotton,, sorghum, corn, 
alfalfa, and beans. • 

Students are to participate In small reading 
teams, Their task is to make a list of 
questions about things they did not under- 
stand in the narrative "given them; znake^ a « 
group, report about the ^things agricultural 
pilots do and conclude with why they feeA' 
this is to be valuabie to' all people. 

Students Will identify these as aviation 
agricultural tasks: 
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OUTCOMES 



Upon cofi^letion of the reading d^s^gtHoeitt', 
let students ^se the' narrai^iye material 
for reference. .Ask them to define t^se 
terms during class discussion 

low level ■ ' 
regular pattern 
•obstacles 
still air 
take-offs 
seasonal ' 
southern areas 
northern areas 
ope/ator ^ 
application 
favorable locations 
poisqnous^. liquids 
toxic oaterials^ 
exposure 

indigestion ^ 
applicator » . 

novice 




flying specialljr' designed aircraft, - 
low level flying, 
surveying Ijlvestock and -crops, ^ 
fitting forest fires, 
''apply special chealcals «fro3 the air, 
planting crops izom the air ' 
or make a VTR of agricultural flying 
In a local tfrea 

/ ■ ■ ■ 
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Assign students to write a short st6ry. 
about the agricultural pilot. Ask them 
to write a story in first person 
narrative* - Encourage the use of 
descriptive" and colorful words. Have , 
students contrih^ite to list of words on 
the board before starting. 



Example; 



roar of the engine 
zoomed over the « trees 
^ banked ti^ttly 

cllfi)bed ste^pl^y ^ 
held t^e plane steady, or level 



J Students will ^cite first person 
stories about flying and ^rkingg as 
an agricultrual pilot. 

Students working in groups will 
s\^en their , stories and select the 
bcsn for display on t^e bulletin 
\ l^oatd* Criteria for selection: 

interns ting 1 ^ , ' ' - 
well written, « 
accurate regarding pilot's talks 



Creative writing-^ 

Students w'lll develop 
narrative stories of 
agricultural pilots 



OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL' PROCEDURES 



.Students vill be able 
to list: three factors 
fehat are Indicators 
of a protaising future 
for agriculture aviaj:loa. 



Introduce sttidents to these concepts* 
trends . 

predic tions « 
forecasting 



In explaining hov these terss are used 
by people to look at the future, relate 
to those things sttidents are faiailiar 
vith such as: . 

physical growth rates 
increasing school population 
decreasing school population 
ssaller autoidobiles 

increasing gas oll&age ^ 
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OUTCOIES 



Students will site data from: ^ 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

According to production experts, the 
cost of food would be ^o or three, 
tines higher without t£e use of 
pesticides. W* C. Shaw of the U.S. 
Departoient of Agriculture indicates 
that if pesticides use was withdrawn 
'^instead of spending 17 percent of 
family income on food, we would be 
forced to devQte 30 to 40 percent 
of our income, and perhaps even more, 
to provide, current food needs." 

Dr. Fred Whitteroore of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency stated: 
"Pesticides are going to be required . 
for more crops and most purposes in 
the foreseeable futsre. There is no ' 
economically possible substitute for 
them in many instances. And they are 
required as long as you and I are 
around* But we've got to tise them in 
such a manner that we will not cause 
adverse environmental effects*" 



Students will study 
trends ' and make 
predictions 



In July of 1974, F. Farrell Higbee,. v 
Executive Director of the National 
^Agricultural Aviation Association, 
indicated that "many operations. report 
a 230 percent increase in dollar volume* 
This is partly due to inflation, 
scarcity, and other increased operating 
costs. But with over 40 million new 
acres ln~ production. It is no wonder 
we are seeing rapid growth." 

About 5,000 agricultural aircraft 
logged 1,038,570 flight hours in 196^ 
seeding, sowing, dusting, or spraying 
one acre out of every six un4er 
cultivation* The houtly figure had 
risen to 1,869,000 by "1973** ( 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 



'Many agricultural aviation operators 
now have from $20,000 to $75,000 
Invested In eacK aircraft. They need 
pilots who can handle^a^lcultural ^ 
aircraft. A national survey of the 
Industry showed a need of over 40d 
new agricultural pilots yearly. 
Currently, f Indlng^professlonal 
agricultural pilots Is a problem, 
particularly for a small operator. It 
will be a bigger problenj In the future 
because many agricultural pilots have 
been military-trained pilots from the 
World War II era and they are retiring. 

Agricultural aviation has a great 
future* Each year sore fartners are 
realizing that the agricultural aircraft 
can do the job njore quickly, just a^ 
effectively, and at less cos^ than they 
can with their own ground rigs, .This 1§ 
especially true when they consider the ' 
Initial, cost «and malntenatice of equip- 
ment which has limited use. 

Among the. factors spurring on -Increase 
in aerial application are: 

1. A diminishing supply of farm labor* 

2. Farms are getting bigger and few 
farmera^have all their land in, one 
place. They own a bldqk of land' 
here and rent an acreage' there./ That 
fact makes it hard' to cover crops > 
efficiently with group equipment. 

3. Better aiijcraft and better piloti 
«re produ<*ing better results than in 
past years^. 

4. Effective crop protection materials 
have been^ developed that were unheard 
of several years ago. For example, 
**benlate" (benomyl fun^i^cide) has 
been the biggest peanut yield 
booster ei/ex developed. It^ust 
about eliminates leafspot, a foliage 
disease that has plagued peanut 
growers* for years. 
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A career in agricultural aviation is 
available to young pilots who have ^ 
tlie^ initiative to take advantage o£ 
the situstico. 'Hie opportunity is 
^ prers9nt to grow as a. pilot and a 
^ business person in an industry that 
is a cornerstone of an e£'£icient and 
^effective U.S, agriculjfttre. 

Example:^ Agricultural aviation is a 
growing industry as 400 new 
pilots are trained every 
year for this purpose* I£^ 
the trend continxies for ten 

* years' socne 4^000 pilfts will 
be fLying agricultural 
planes. As older pilots 
retire frooi flying, ^gricul- 

f tural airplanes it can be 
predicted that new pilots 
must; be trained for this 
J>urpose. 

aviation flying hours continue to 
grow every six years at a rate of ^ 
'830)430 it can be forecast that six 
years from now the hours will raise 
from a rate of 1^86^,000 to 
, 2,699, 43Ct»hours. ^ 

By studying: Outlook for the Future 
and General Information have each 
student oake one trend stateiaedti ' 
one prediction and one projection. 
Students will support .each with data 
fros provided Dsaterlals* 

GENERAL INPOKMATIOH 

^ ' \ ^ 

American agriculture.^ Is the most 
productive in the world* It has 
reached a productivity level where 
one farip worker is producing food 
for 54 other* persons* While com- 
prising ^ly five percent of ^ the 
tatal^populirtibft'r^armeri "{produce 
' enough food for all Aoer leans and 
many people in other countries as* 
well< • 
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Students "will lis*t 
advantages and 41^«- 
advantages of being 
agricultural pilot. 
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Agricultural aviation started In 1911 
in Genaany and was first practiced In 
the- United States ip 1921. In 1-941 
the. En^wnologlcal Society of Anerlca 
.^^ listed 11 airplane dusting' ai^d spraying 

companies In the United States. In 
1945, 48 companies were listed. In v 
* 1947, 306, businesses, were operating 

airplane and autoglro dusting and 
spraying^ services In 32 states and the 
District of Columbia* In 1974, the 
number x)f agricultural operators In 
the U.S* had grown to 3,300. ' 

In the U.SU there are now more than 
25,000 people "empj^ed in the agricultural 
* flying industry, vmlch operates 8,000 

aircraft. Agricultural operators 
' fertilize and apply pesticides to more 
than 150 cultural million acres of farm- 
^- ' ' ■ land each ye!ar* Hi<iety percent of the 

U.S. rice crop is seeded by air. For 
example, in some southern areas the 
major* crop is rice,, a crop t?hat is 
almost totally dependent on agricultural , ^ 
J , aviation for its production. Rice ' , 

cultivation requires several applications » 
by agricultural aircraft. , Not 'only ar-e 
planes used to'' plant the crop, but ^hey 
^ also are u^d to. fertilize and to apply 
herbicides. In 'addition, two or three 
insectlcido^-applj^cations must be made, 
' • depending on whatever insect problems * 

♦ develop. ' ' 

Agricultural aviation is an indispensable 
tool in farming operations, covering mo^e 
» and more acreage effectively and at lower • 

cpst.^^It provides seeding, fertilizing, 
' ' fungiciUe, herbicide, anj insecticide 

* functions to help the fari^er. The 

flexibility of aerial application includes 
coverage of rugged terrain at an affordable . 
' price, reolaimin^ grazing land from sage- 
. ^ ^ . brushy and avoiding grain shatter and soil 

. . -compaction Icfsses^—Aerial appllcatlorf* can- " - - ^ 
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accomplish more in one hour than a ' « 

tractor can in a day, while' consuming 

one-third the fuel« It is more 

efficient because it provides greater 

penetration and cdverage while requiring / . 

less chemical per acre. It provides ^ r , - 

service when fields ate too wet and 

crops too large for ground equipment to 

function. When flown by a careful and 

experienced pilot » the mechanical 

distribution o^the material and the « ^ 

plant ^overage are e^scelled by no other 
machine* ^ 

Women play 'an important role in thi6 
industry. Women in agricultural aviatj^on 
participate in everything from flying %o 
operating radios, to teaching courses in ^ 
agricultural aviatlpn,^and .ta public * 
relations activities. 

the agricultural aviation industry has 
grown swiftly. Special aircraft afid 
* equipment have been built just for aer^ial 

application. The agricultural operator _ 
can easily have $300,000 tied u^ in an * 
operation^ . . 

- Chemicals have been produced in such 
varieties and numbers that the operator 
has to .be an agricultural expert Just to 
know how to use.c^ch one correctly. 

For many years there^ was little cooperation 
between one aerial application company ^ 

-and another* The competition was keen and 
often not of the highest Order « Soon 
state associations were formed to bring 
professionals into the industry and then» 
on a national level, the Hatfonal Agricultural 
Aviation Association (HAAA) was formed. Today, 

:the NAAA represents all ^agricultural aviation 
operators and all agricultural pilots* ^ 
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The federal Aviation Administration 
(Aviation Toxicology Laboratory of 
the Civil Aeromedical Institutfe, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahooa) provides 
emergency advice to agricultural 
aviators concerning pesticide 
poisoning, diagnosis and treatment. 

During a ten-year period from the 
^rly 1960s to the early 1970s, use 
of persistent insecticides in the 
malaria eradication program in India 
reduced the number of deaths each 
year £roo malapia from 750,000 to 
1»500. In e^lon a similar program 
reduced the death*figure fromr 2*8 
million In 1946 to ilO in 1961. 

Some years ago, a Gefoian 'author wrote 
a book on crop protection and said*^ 
that the annual world crop loss due to 
insect pests and diseased wheat totaled 
$70,347^000,000 or 33.8 percent of the 
total value of the crop. Agricultural 
aviation, is a tool to help reduce such 
losses. ^'Control of pest^for a viable 
agriculture and the environment is 
mandatory. . Both for the present and 
the foreseeable future, pesticides 
properly managed and used for this 
purpose are 'essential. 

World-wide, during recent years the 
number^of agricultural aircraft 
increased to 21,000, treating an area of 
372 tt^ 11 ion- acres annually. In most 
countries in the western world and the 
communist world, agricultural and 
forestry aviation have become a national 
practioe. 
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Share trends « predictions and forecasts 
by dittoing into a olassroos booklet. You 
3iay want to title the book ^oiaething like 
this; . - 

c 

Window on the Future ' * 

Instruct students on hov to vrlie a 
business letter. Provide list of agencies 
for students tp write to; 



Students should esphasiz^ bow the world 
populations will benefit from these * 
trends, predictions and forecasts* 

Students will write business' letters » 
to selected agricultural aviation 
agencies • *' ^ 



Fonaulatlon of 
questions, for flying 
ag/acies 



1. HcCarty Plying Service, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 2492 

West Helena, Arkansas 72390 

2. California Agricultural Aeronautics, 

Inc* 
P» a. Box 749 

Hanford, Clalifomia 93230 

3. Emery Aviation' 
Koute 4 • 

, Box 173 * » 

^ Greeley, Colorado *80631 

4/ b'& H Flyers. Inc* 
Box 395AA, RD #4 
Dover, Delavdre 19901 

5. Indian River Flying Service 
P* 0. Bdx 772 * 
Vero Beach, Florida. 32960 

6* Ayres Ag Pilot Training 
P. Q, Box '3090 
Albany, Georgia 31706 

7t Coio&ander Air Service 
P. 0» Box 3d90 - 
Albany, Georgia 30706 

8. Clynnalre Aviation'^ Inc. 
P. 0* Box 177^ 
Scateesboro, <;eorgia 30458 
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9* Idabo Falls Aviation, Iac# 
Red Baron Flying Service 
0. Box 497 
. , Ldaho Falls, Odaho, 83401 

10. Soloaon Valley Air Service 
-Hill City, Kansas 67642 

11. Hai^field Skyways 
P. 0. Box, 199 
Hayfield, Kentuci^ 42066 



12 • Opelousas Flying Service 
Xo^iisiana, Inc. 
. ?. -0. Box 83 

Opelousas, Louisiana ^0570 

13. Flight Training. Center, Inc. 
10100 Flying Cloud Drive 
Eden' Prairie, Hlnnesota 55343 
(Rotorcraft)- 

14* Lake Line Helicopters, Inc* 
13601 Pioneer Trail , 
Eden Prairie, Minnesota 55343 
(Rotorcraft) 



15. Marigold Flying Service 
School of Aeronautics 
P. 0. Box 307 

Herigold, Mississippi 38759 

16* Crovn Execut^ive Aviation 
Crown International ^ 
Box 19090 
Eppley Airfield 
Osalia, Nebraska 68119' 
(Rotorcraft> 

17. Don Balr Flying School 
Box 214 
York Airport 
York, Nebraska 68467 
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IS, Don Hair Flying School 

Municipal Airport 
^ Aurora » Nebraska 68818 

19;'. RoQSon Aviation 

Ronton Helicopters, Inc# 
Mercer Coimty Airport 
Trenton» New Jersey 0§628 
(Rotorcraft) 

20. Jamestown Aviation, .lnc« 
^blniclpal Airport 
Box 1128*^ 

Jamestown, North Dakota 58401 

'21. Allied Helicopter Service, Inc,^ 
Tulsa Downtown Airpark 
P. 0. Box 6216 
' Tulsa » Oklahoma 74X06 
(Rotorcraft) 

. 22* Spartan Schpol of Aeronautics 
Route 5 

Riverside AirpoTt 
Tulsa, Oklahoisa 74132 
(Rotorcraft! 

23. Corvallls Aero Servlfcte ' 
P* 0, Box 606 
Corvallis, Oregon 57330 

24* Agrotors» Inc, 
Box 578 . 

Gettysburg) Pennsylvania, 17325 

25*' Battlg ^A^i^gflon* Inc* 
RR 

B]poking8» South Dakota 57006 



26. 




olina Helicopters^ Inc* 
10. Box 636 
Saluda, South Carolina 29138 
(Rotorcraft) 
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27. Zlmmer Aviation ^ 
. Mun^c^al Airport 

Brookings, South Dakota 27006 

28. Airway Enterprises 
Plying Incorporated 

— ' 11 1 0 99th Avenue 



» San Antonio, Tejjjas' 78214 

29. Benger Air Park 
P. 0. Box 326 . 
Benger Air Park' 
Erlona, Texas 70935 

30. HarguS Aviation, Inc. 
P».0» Box 730 

Pecos County Airport 

Ft, Stockton, Texas 79735 

31. Muleshoe Flying Service, Inc. 
Box 526^ / ' . ' , 
Muleghoe, Tex^s 79347 

>2. ^laton Flying Service 
Plaips Helicopter, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 487 
Slaton, Texas 79^64 
(Airplanes and ^otorcraft) 

33 r Colonial Helicopters^ Inc. 

310 W. Indian Rlvei/Road 
^ Norfolk, Virginia -23523' 
(Rotorcraft)^ 

34 • Alp4ne Helicopters, Inc. 
17235 Celar Grove Road 
Maple Vallejr, Washington 98038 

35. Cascade Helicopters-, Inc. 
,407 N» Division 
P. .0. Box 354 

Caslunere, Washington 98815 . 
(Rotoi^raft) 
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